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SOME EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY 
IN TORO AND PYGMY LAND 


(Mr. A. B. LLOYD) 
Told by Miss M. B. LLOYD 








[The following are a few of the experiences of Mr. A. B. LLOYD, who, although a missicnary, is of 
an. adventurous turn of mind, and in the course of his missionary work, which he ever sought to 
advance, he took part in some most exciting exploits, in which he exhibited an exceedingly daring 


and courageous spirit. 


He is also a man of great tact in dealing with the natives, and always 


showed kindness, and yet firmness, under the most trying circumstances.] 


“ORO is a large district to the 
‘| extreme west of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. It lies between the two great 
lakes, the Albert Edward and the Albert, 
being bordered by the Mountains of the 
Moon. The climate is very different 
from that of Uganda, no doubt by reason 
of the mountains and their snow-capped 
peaks. Rain falls much more frequently 
in Toro, and during the first year I spent 
there it rained on 272 days out of the 
365. The thermometer falls as low as 
65° at 12 midday, sometimes, and much 
lower than that at night and in the early 
dawn. 

There is plenty of game of all sorts 

round about, and very occasionally 
when a change becomes necessary (for 
missionaries are human and get tired in 
their work sometimes) a few days’ run 
through 
the country, 
enjoying 
freedom 
from work, 
soon puts a 
man on his 
feet again. 
Such a little 
relaxation I 
had early in 
1897, on to 
the Semliki 
plains. 

The'plains 
are simply 
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covered with antelope, chiefly cobus cob 
and reed buck, but buffalo, elephants, and 
wild pigs are also to be found. 

Returning from one of these expedi- 
tions I came to a village where the 
people were in great distress, as they 
said a large herd of elephants was in 
the district, destroying their gardens. 

I had never hunted these colossal 
beasts before; in fact, I had always 
looked upon elephant hunting as being 
all right for those who were tired of life 
and longed to be freed from its worries, 
but not quite the thing for a missionary 
who desired to live long in the land of 
his adoption. But here was an occasion 
when one might be doing the natives 
a real service, and when I looked at it 
in this light I decided at once to 
make my first elephant hunt. 

I first 
cleaned my 
rifle, which 
was of small 
(303) cali- 
bre, I then 
selected 
three of my 
most plucky 
boys, and 
asked the 
chief to give 
me a man 
to guide us 
to the herd, 
and we 
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started off. It was not long before we 
were pushing our way through the long 
tiger-grass towering away about six feet 
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above us. In front, advancing noiselessly, 
was our native guide, twisting himself in 
and out amongst the tufts of thick jungle, 
sometimes creeping on handsand knees, 
and ever keeping his eyes and ears well 
on the alert, for not only elephants, but 
lions also, were about. Then I followed, 
much more clumsily I must admit, but 
as quietly as possible. Occa- 
sionally I would fall full length, 
having tripped over some 
hidden stump, or caught my 
foot in a creeper, and each 
time I did so the guide would 
stop and gravely shake this 
head, meaning, I suppose, to 
show how much he pitied me 
for my awkwardness. 

A quarter of an hour’s pro- 
gress of this kind brought us 
to an open patch of ground 
covered with very short grass. 
Here the guide stopped, and 
told us to wait while he went 
forward a little to scout. 

We waited in breathless excitement, 
for somehow we felt sure we were 
very near to the herd. After a time 
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the guide returned with a beaming 
countenance, which denoted that he 
had seen the elephants. He beckoned 
me, and I followed 
with the three boys 
at my heels, all in a 
state of suppressed 
excitement. The 
guide pointed with 
his spear to what 
looked to me like a 
great granite rock 
about forty yards 
away—then, without 
a word, he fell back, 
and I became master 
of the situation. I 
crept a little closer to 
get a _ better view, 
when up went six 
great trunks to sniff 
the air, but none of 
the herd attempted 
to run away, for they 
had not seen us. I raised my rifle—a fly 
popped into my eye and obscured my 
vision ; I cleared it out, then again raised 
my rifle. Yes, my hand was steady, but 
my eye was full of tears, resulting from 
the fly—I pulled the trigger, there was 
a squeal and a shaking of the earth, and 
I saw the great bull racing round and 
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round with trunk in the air, and mighty 


ears flapping at his sides. He was 
looking for us, Could I have missed my 








aim? I lay flat down in the grass, my 
rifle at full cock, ready for the next shot. 
At last he moved away, following the 
rest, which had run off when I fired, 
and very cautiously we followed for 
about half an hour, when suddenly, as 
we turned round a corner, I saw the bull 
standing facing me, not twenty yards 
away. For a moment I was taken by 
surprise, then I saw he had discovered 
me, and with trunk in the air, he came 
charging down upon us. I knelt, and 
resting my arm upon my knee took very 
deliberate aim at a spot between the 
eyes. I had only a 
few seconds to aim, 
for the speed of an 
elephant is tre- 
mendous when he is 
on the war-path. I 
pulled the trigger, and 
almost simultaneously 
with the report of the 
gun we heard aterrific 
thump and the earth 
literally shook  be- 
neath us as the huge 
beast fell dead only 
ten yards off. The 
bullet had first entered 
the trunk, piercing 
that, and then into 
the centre of the skull 
between the eyes, 
passing through the brain. We walked 
up tothe carcase and congratulated our- 
selves, 

We were sitting resting upon the dead 
body of the elephant when we heard 
something coming towards us through 
the jungle. At first I thought it was 
some men coming to see the result of 
the shot; but no, the tread was too 
heavy. It was another elephant making 
straight for us. I filled up my maga- 


zine, shot a cartridge into the breech, 
and waited; my boys also, who were 
armed with old Snider rifles, loaded 
up, and I ordered them not to fire till 
I told them. The suspense seemed awful 
as the elephant, very slowly and with 
measured tread, came towards us. 


We 
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could not see a sign of it; we were in 
the midst of the thickest of thick jungle. 
At last the crackling of the twigs seemed 
close tous. I raised my gunto my shoulder. 
Another second, and an enormous head 
came pushing through the wall of thick 
vegetation just by the side of the dead 
elephant. I fired point blank, and my 
boys followed suit. Down went the 
second elephant like a clap of thunder ; 
it kicked about for a moment, then 
sprang up again and started off, only to 
fall a few hundred yards away, stone 
dead. He was a larger animal than the 
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first, and carried immense tusks. We 
once more congratulated ourselves and 
started for home, keeping one pair of 
tusks and selling the others. 

Not only elephants, but lions also, 
abound in the near vicinity of Toro, and 
every evening at about 5 p.m. we could 
hear them roar. They seemed quite 
close to the station, but the men assured 
us they were some distance off. 

One afternoon, while we were all 
sitting in the church, we were suddenly 
alarmed by hearing a great shout quite 
close to the church, and rushing out 
the foremost was just in time to see a 
poor fellow carried off by a lion. I 
rushed for my gun, and with my man 
Mika followed up the track made by the 
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lion as it carried its prey. We followed 
it for nearly an hour, and then Mika, who 
was just in front of me, stopped, and 
pointed to a dense piece of jungle and 
said, “Here is its home.” There was 


just a low entrance into what looked like 
a cave, but what in reality was merely 
thick jungle, and the track of the lion went 
right to the entrance. 


Mika declared 
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that the lion was inside, and urged me 
to go forward to shoot it. But this was 
not an easy task ; in the first place it was 
too dark to see anything, and then it 
would be rather a risky business to 
advance upon a lion without seeing it, 
and with no iron bars between. How- 
ever, I went a little nearer and tried to 
peer into the hole, and then I could 
distinctly hear the low, cat-like growl of 
the lion as it devoured its prey, and I 
could even hear the crunching of the 
bones. I then made up my mind to fire 
in the direction from which the sound 
came, and hope to find the beast. So 
going almost to the mouth of the den, 
I fired. There was a roar and a scuffle ; 
then all was still. I crept inside the 
den with Mika, and after a moment or two 
our eyes got accustomed to the darkness 
and we could distinguish the mangled 
remains of a man on the floor, but no 
lion could we see. We found after a 
while that there was a back way to the 
den, and that the lion had left the lair 
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that way. We followed it for some 
distance, but the darkness came on and 
we had to return. Six days after news 
was brought to us that a dead lion had 
been found not far from the spot, and 
I therefore take it for granted that this 
was the one I had shot. 


[To visit a lion’s den in the dim, uncertain 
light of an African twilight, and to 
hear him eagerly devouring his even- 
ing meal off a fellow-man, is by no 
means an agreeable task, but to meet 
one of these monsters face to face in 
broad daylight while enjoying a de- 
lightful spin on the wheel is, to say 
the very least, somewhat alarming, 
and not at all an enviable position to 
be placed in. However, such was Mr. 
Lloyd's experience upon one occa- 
sion. | 


One morning I started off 
to visit a village some few 
miles away from the mis- 
sion station. The road was 
well cultivated and about five 
feet wide. I had reached 
the top of a long hill, and 
on the other side was a gentle slope into 
the valley beyond. I knew the road 
well, and therefore prepared myself for 
acoast. I was going at a great speed, 
and as I rounded a corner at the foot of 
the hill, an awful sight met my gaze. 
Not twenty yards in front there lay in 
the centre of the path a huge lion, with 
head down upon his paws, facing the 
direction from which I was coming. It 
was impossible for me to stop the 
machine, the speed was too great. To 
the left of the path was a high wall of 
rock some twenty feet above my head, 
on the right was a steep incline—a 
hundred feet down, down to a river. 
I had scarcely a second to take in the 
situation, and to make up my mind as 
to what course of action to pursue. It 
was a critical moment. What could I 
do? To turn to the right down the 
steep incline would have meant almost 
certain destruction ; to attempt to stop, 
even if successful, would have entailed 
pulling up at the entrance to the jaws 
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of the King of the Forest. I therefore 
did the only thing that was possible— 
I rang my bell, and shouting at the top 
of my voice, let the bike go at its top- 
most speed. As I shot into view, the lion 
raised his shaggy head, and seeing this un- 
earthly creature comeracing towardshim, 
making so strange a cry, he lifted up his 
voice and gave a most blood-curdling 
yelp. The apparition was too much 
even for him, and when I was scarcely 
five yards off he leapt on to the right of 
the path, and I just had room to scramble 
past him. Once beyond, I pedalled away 
as I never had before, not even looking 
round to see what next happened to the 
startled lion. But such an experience,. 
if it happen once is quite enough, and I 
learned the lesson not to scorch even in 
Africa where there are no policemen. 


[When Mr. Lloyd had completed four and a half 
years’ missionary work in Central Africa, he 
decided to return home via the Congo, traversing 
Stanley’s great forest with 
the hope of extending his 
work amongst the inhabi- 
tants, the dwarfs, or Pyg- 
mies. | 


Oh, the horror of 
packing up every- 
thing into boxes, 
clothes and _ provi- 
sions, cooking pots 
and camp furniture, 
all in a_ hopeless 
jumble! Tinned 
meats and pots of 
jam stowed away 
with shirts and stock- 
ings; candles, cart- 
ridges, and matches 
thrust into every 
spare corner; these 
must be found in every box. How 
much to take and_ how little would do 
were the two questions to be solved in 
preparing for the journey. Some told 
me that ten days would be sufficient to 
allow for the forest, others said a month, 
some said six months, and others again, 
such as my friend Kasagama, the King 
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of Toro, for ever. I decided upon a 
middle course, and took provisions for 
three months. About twenty porters 
were required to carry these things, and 
in addition to these, two noble-hearted 
Uganda boys, sons of chiefs, and one 
young Toro boy, offered to accompany 
me as far as the Congo, not as servants, 
but simply as friends. It was a brave 
and noble offer to be made by mere 
boys, and black boys, too, who have 
been maligned because of their dark 
skins as incapable of love, and whose 
nation has so recently emerged from the 
grossest heathenism. 

We set off on September 19, 1898, 
with light hearts and feelings of hope- 
fulness for the great and adventurous 
journey which lay before us. A lonely 
camp on the hillside, overlooking the 
great plains of the Albert Edward Lake, 
was pitched that night. The only 
European was sitting in his tent think- 
of the past and dreaming of the unknown 
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future. Presently, without a moment’s 
warning, a strange rumbling sound came 
from the earth, at first like a distant 
thunderstorm gathering in strength as 
it advanced, and yet the sky was clear - 
overhead, not a sign of a cloud any- 
where. Louder and louder it grew, 
until at last the very ground swerved 
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and rocked, forming itself into billows 
like the waves of the sea. It was an 
earthquake of uncommon violence. The 
men and boys rushed about in all 
directions, expecting every moment that 
the earth would open and swallow them 
up. In afew seconds it had passed, and 
the porters and boys, true to African 
character, no longer alarmed or even 
disturbed in mind, quietly rolled them- 
selves up on their sleeping mats and 
went off into dreamland again. 

The next day we continued our way, 
and after three days rest at Mbeni, we 
commenced our first journey into the 
forest. At first the road was good, the 
creepers hav- 
ing been cut 
and cleared 
away, and I 
began to 
think that 
after all the 
forest is not 
such a bad 
place to tra- 
vel through. 
However, 
after about 
three hours 
journey we 
gradually be- 
gan to find 
out that the path was. slowly but 
surely disappearing, until at last there 
was no path at all. Even our guide 
became perplexed when he found the 
way becoming tangled and _ blocked. 
Fortunately I had brought a sword- 
bayonet with me, and with this I cut 
the path tolerably free from creepers. 
Every now and then we found a small 
track which seemed to lead in the right 
direction, but it soon disappeared either 
to right or left, and we then went straight 
ahead. The forest seemed to get thicker 
and thicker, and even in the middle of 
the day it was like advanced twilight. 

At night we always cleared, as best 
we could, a little plot of ground where 
we could pitch our tent, the ropes 
being fixed to the trees. Herds of 
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elephants roamed about everywhere, and 
we often heard them close to our camp 
trumpeting and squealing, and we some- 
times feared they would come walking 
into our camp and tread us underfoot as 
we slept. 

On the 6th of October we had two 
adventures. In the early morning while 
I was busy chopping away at the vege- 
tation before me, a huge black snake 
started out just a yard in front of me, 
reared its head, and prepared for its 
deadly strike. For a moment I seemed 
paralysed and powerless to move, but I 
fortunately recovered myself and jumped 
back just in time, for almost simul- 
taneously its 
head darted 
forward and 
only just 
missed my 
leg. I made 
a slash at 
the brute 
but missed, 
and then it 
reared its 
head and 
slowly glided 
away. It 
was a hor- 
rible mon- 
ster, black 
as ink, and twelve feet long at least, and 
as it went it kept its little sparkling eyes 
fixed upon me. 

But the second adventure was of much 
greater importance. We had been in 
the forest six long days, and had never 
once seen the slightest sign of the 
Pygmies. However, while hunting for 
wild pigs, which seemed to be very 
plentiful, my boy, who was just behind 
me, suddenly stopped, and pointed up a 
tree, to what he described as a man- 
monkey. I thought it must be a gorilla, 
but in the thick foliage it was impossible 
to get a clear view, and I could only see 
that it was some creature of large 
dimensions. I raised my rifle to my 


‘shoulder, took steady aim, and prepared 


to fire. My finger was upon the trigger, 
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when my boy, who was still carefully 
studying the creature in the tree, 
suddenly pulled my arm and said, 
“Don’t fire; it’s a man.” I almost 
dropped my gun, so great was my 
astonishment. Yes! there he was, a 
Pygmy, a mannikin, a dwarf, call him 
what you will. He had discovered us, 
and while with breathless horror we 
stood there gazing, the little man ran 
along the branch on which he stood, and 
jumping from tree to tree, soon dis- 
appeared. It was a Pygmy, and how 
nearly he had paid the penalty of climb- 
ing trees! What the result would have 
been had I killed him, I cannot say ; for 
as I afterwards found out, he was not 
alone, and had he been shot the whole 
tribe would have been down upon us, 
and with their deadly little weapons 
would soon have put an end to us. 

Five o’clock came, and we pitched 
camp. I then sat at my tent door and 
tried to read, when presently looking up 
from my book, I became aware of a 
number Of little faces peering at me 
through the thicket. For a moment I 
was completely taken aback. It was 
like being in fairyland, and having visits 
paid to one by the fairies themselves. I 
told my boy to go and address the 
Pygmies and ask them to come near and 
talk to us. What ! go and converse with 
those “little devils.” Not a bit of it! 
“Oh, we’re dead,” cried he, “we're 
dead!” I then called out to them my- 
self in the language spoken in Toro. 
“Are youthere? Howdoyou do?” To 
my great relief came the reply, “ We are 
here.” At last, with great shyness and 
reserve, and much hesitation, these little 
beings came towards me one by one. 
What a sight! There before me stood 
about half a dozen little denizens of this 
dense, primeval forest, each about four 
feet in height, powerfully built, broad 
chested, and having short, thick necks 
and small heads. Each also carried 
either bow and quiver of arrows, or 
short throwing spears. 

I chatted away to one little man, 
apparently their chief, and was amazed 
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at the smart, intelligent way in which he 
answered my questions. I played a few 
strains of music on my English con- 
certina, and this particularly charmed his 
little savage breast; indeed all the 
Pygmies stood with mouths wide open, 
listening to the strange sounds. I asked 
my little friend what they lived upon, 
and he told me nuts, fruits from the trees, 
and wild honey, and also upon the 
animals they killed. ‘“ What animals can 
you kill ?” I asked the little chief. Said 
he, “‘ Antelopes, buffalo, and elephants.” 
“What !” I said, “little people like you 
killing elephants and buffalo!” At this 
he laughed heartily, and turned to tell 
his companions what I had said, and 
they also joined in the fun. “ How do 
you manage it?” I asked him. “ With 
these” (holding up his bow and arrows). 
“Very many of us surround the elephant 
and shoot many arrows into it.” “ But,” 
said I, “how long do you take to kill an 
elephant?” “Oh,” he replied, “ some- 
times three days, sometimes six days, but 
when he is dead we make our huts 
around the carcase and stop there till 
we have eaten all the meat, and then we 
hunt another elephant.” 

On several subsequent occasions 
during my journey through the forest I 
met many of these interesting little 
people, and was always treated with the 
utmost kindness by them. Often I re- 
ceived food at their hands. 


[After twenty days of weary marching through 
the forest, Mr. Lloyd reached Avakubi, from 
whence he proceeded by boat to the coast. His 
adventures among the cannibals were intensely 
interesting, not to say exciting. 


It was anew experience to be spinning 
along down-stream with a boat-load of 
the wildest cannibals and to be com- 
pletely at their mercy. I tried to show 
them that I trusted them implicitly to 
help me in every way. I chatted to them 
as best I could by interpretation, using 
doggerel Kiswahili, and made all sorts of 
fun to please them and gain their con- 
fidence ; and I confess that a jollier set 
of black men I never in all my life had 
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to do with. They were brimful of fun, 
and entered most heartily into all my 
jokes. Several times, upon landing at the 
various villages, I had rather unpleasant 
experiences, and often such as made me 
feel alittle uncomfortable. For instance, 
upon our arrival at a large village, I 
would at once be surrounded by some 
fifty or sixty great fellows, each with his 
terrible knife in his hand, and they 
would walk all round looking me up and 
down in a most careful manner, and 
I often wondered if they were choosing 
a tender spot upon which to commence. 
It would have been fatal, however, if I 
had shown the least sign of fear or 
suspicion, and so I had to look pleasant, 
although I felt quite the reverse. All 
through the forest and through the whole 
of the Cannibal district I never once 
kept a watch at night, and I pitched my 
tent right in the middle of the cannibal 
villages, and I have come through with- 
out firing a shot in self defence. The 
four chiefs shown in the photograph 
are amongst the most influential of the 
cannibal warriors with whom I made 
friends, and I found them most intelli- 
gent, sensible fellows. 

At Mupe, a large village of some thou- 
sands of people, I put my bicycle 
together, which I had brought with me 
through the forest, and suddenly ap- 
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peared in the village street riding my 
bike—I shall never forget the sight of 
those yelling savages, racing after me in 
the wildest excitement, knocking each 
other over in their eagerness to get out 
of the way. Some ran off into their 
houses and barred the door, others took 
flight into the forest, only to return most 
cautiously one by one when they found 
that it was a harmless thing. Some, with 
their eyes starting wildly, raced across 
my path shouting, “‘ The white man on a 
snake!” Children screamed, men and 
women yelled ; never was such a sight 
witnessed before! I hardly knew how to 
ride for laughing. After a while they got 
used to it, and then all joined in the fun 
and scampered round their village in the 
greatest state of excitement. Presently 
] dismounted and called the chief to 
come and look at it. “ Itis a snake,” he 
said. I tried to assure him it was not, 
but it was no use. He pointed to the 
track, and with a knowing shake of the 
head said, “ And you tell me thatis not a 
snake track?” In the midst of all this 
uproar, my dog Sally, thinking the crowd 
had congregated quite unnecessarily, 
turned round and made for them, scat- 
tering them right and left and bark- 
ing most furiously. Altogether it was 
quite a red-letter day for the people of 
Mupe. 


BANGWA WARRIOR CHIEFS, 
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By Harry Dixon. 
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By ZOE PROCTER 


T was five minutes to nine by the 

clock at Victoria Station, and, as the 
ticket inspector passed down the plat- 
form, the little groups at the doors of the 
“boat train” drew closer together, feel- 
ing that the last words must now be said. 
In some cases, desperate efforts were 
made to say the one sentence which had 
been hovering on the lips for a week or 
more, but the attempt invariably resulted 
in the utterance of some especially 
commonplace remark. A girl would 
press to the window with an eager 
countenance: her friend would lean 
out expectantly, and hear—‘“ You will 
get to Dover at 10.57.” Or, a mother 
would beckon to her daughter, and, 
when the girl had pushed past the 
intervening forms, the poor woman 
would whisper,—“ I shall see Aunt Lou 
this afternoon,” to the child’s disappoint- 
ment and her own anguish. 

It was early June but the train was 
fairly full, and a young man and girl, 
arriving late, searched in vain for a 
corner seat. At last they paused at a 
carriage where three corners were occu- 
pied by three severe looking females. 
The girl sprang in, throwing the 
rug and papers which her companion 
handed her upon the vacant seat. In 
another moment, one of the loiterers on 
the platform advanced to the carriage 
and entered, his glance expressing 
astonishment and righteous indignation. 
The girl flushed. 

“T am afraid I have taken your seat. . . 
I didn’t know.” 

The new-comer bowed, glanced at her 
again and—smiled. 


“Pray do not move, It doesn’t matter 





in the least, but may I move my belong- 
ings ?” 

“Oh,” said she, dismayed, “ was there 
anything there ?” 

“Only this rug. . . it is so dark. 
thank you. It is really all right. I have 
no particular liking for the corner,” and, 
as the girl still fidgeted uncomfortably, 
he took the centre seat and seemed lost 
to his surroundings. 

The girl bent out of the window. 

“ Oh dear, George,” she began, plain- 
tively, “what a bad beginning! How 
stupid of you and me!” 

“T like that,” answered the young 
fellow, impulsively, but a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and he came 
closer up to the door. The girl had 
seated herself in the contested corner, 
and laid one hand upon the window 
frame. Upon this hand the young man 
placed his own affectionately, and, as 
she looked surprised, he began to 
whisper to her in tender tones. Smiles 
chased each other across his companion’s 
face, and she half turned towards her 
fellow travellers as though fearful that 
the conversation could be overheard, but 
as they had all assumed that misleading 
air of self absorption that covers such a 
lively interest in one’s neighbours, she 
seemed relieved. There were evident 
signs of the train’s near departure, when 
George asked in an audible voice, ‘“ How 
is your hand—any better? Let me see.” 

With a heightened colour the young 
girl drew off her left-hand glove and 
presented to view a charming little hand, 
upon which the most conspicuous orna- 
ment was a broad, new wedding ring. 
This fact was duly noted by the unfor- 
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tunate individual who had lost his seat. 
He sighed : it was all so obvious : they 
were so very newly married, but why 
was she going away so soon alone? 

“ Now for tears,” he said to himself as 
the warning bell clanged out, but a laugh 
greeted his ears instead. Such a merry 
laugh that he felt half aggrieved, and yet 
he could but look kindly at a woman 
with a laugh like that. To his surprise, 
she was looking at him! The train was 
moving — her last looks, words and 
gestures should have been concentrated 
on the husband she was leaving, and he, 
with an air of mockery, was pressing a 
handkerchief to his, obviously, dry eyes. 
It was strange, and, for want of some- 
thing better, quite interesting, especially 
when the heroine of the incident was so 
remarkably pretty. She was now look- 
ing out of the window with a grave face, 
anxious rather than sad, and_ her 


observer’s eyes fell upon the name on 
her hand-bag—Mres. Leslie. 

It was a pretty face, but the delicate 
complexion, 


the quickly changing 
colour, and the dark lines under the blue 
eyes spoke of ill health plainly enough. 
Nigel Seaton, practical Scetchman and 
banker as he was, saddened at the 
thought of the young wife going away so 
pluckily in search of health. He thought, 
with a queer smile, that he would not 
have sent her away alone had she been 
his wife. His wife! He had never con- 
templated sucha person seriously ; never 
been more than head over ears in love 
one month and out again the next, and 
even those experiences were of the past. 
But supposing this little girl were his 
wife, and he had to take her away, and 
look after her, and nurse her back to 
health—as he could—he knew he could. 
. . . With a start, he found a pair of 
blue eyes fixed wonderingly upon his 
face. He rose to his feet. 

“] was thinking,” he said calmly, “that 
that open window is too cold for you.” 

She smiled—a friendly smile—which 
was at once demurely repressed : it was 
obvious that she did not believe in that 
“thought.” 
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“ Thank you,” she said. “It is rather 
too much. It would be better half 
way.” 

The train raced and rocked along its 
unsteady way to Dover. There Seaton 
found himself, instinctively, helping Mrs. 
Leslie, and, though he obliterated him- 
self as soon as possible, fate must needs 
place her in a chair beside his on deck. 
It was impossible not to point out that 
she would be better sheltered if her chair 
were moved a little more to the right, 
and, by the time Calais was reached, 
under stress of escaping from spray and 
wind, they were good friends. The girl 
was, evidently, in two minds as to the 
propriety of this proceeding. Her 
anxiety often quenched the friendly 
light in her eyes, gave a momentary 
aloofness to her manner, but natural, 
girlish trustfulness drove these signs 
away so fast as she called them up. 
But she was not confiding. Nigel learnt 
nothing of her destination or of the 
home she had left; only once, at a 
reference to the parting at Victoria, she 
brought in the words “my husband,” 
with evident effort and a rush of colour 
in her pale cheeks. There could be no 
doubt about the nature of her thanks at 
Calais, they conveyed a firm dismissal, 
and Seaton acknowledged that she was 
right ; but all the way to Paris, between 
his broken dreams, his mind was filled 
with wild conjectures about his late 
companion. There was a_ natural 
independence in her manner, but it was 
the independence of a girl, not of a 
married woman. Difficult though it 
would have been to say where the 
difference lay, Nigel Seaton felt a convic- 
tion on the point, and he wove impossible 
dreams of a marriage which had taken 
place yesterday—of a bride who was no 
wife. He caught himself up at last with 
a sudden start. ‘ What impertinence !” 
he muttered. ‘ What business is it of 
mine to wonder about a girl like that? 
It is insulting,” and he gave himself an 
involuntary shake. 

To punish himself for his intruding 
thoughts, he became blind at the Gare du 
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Nord to Mrs. Leslie’s presence, and, at 
the Est, he stood afar off until he had 
seen the slight figure in brown, already 
so familiar, safely seated in a “ ladies’ 
carriage.” 
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green slopes of the Jura had been 
reached, Seaton was wondering drearily 
if he could face the further journey to 
Aigle that night. In England, the idea 
of taking the whole railway journey in 


Under stress of escaping from spray and wind they were good friends. 


The long, hot journey of the day was 
only enlivened by futile efforts to escape 
the all-penetrating coal dust and to 
secure a little food, the latter necessity 
having seemed to the railway company 


unimportant. By the time the cool, 


one breath, as it were, had seemed so 
sweetly reasonable. Now, it wore a 
fatiguing aspect. However, the Scotch- 
man had a reluctance to the alteration of 
his plans, and, with a wild scramble, he 
caught the last train to Aigle as it 
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steamed out of the Lausanne station. It 
was an undignified exercise, and, as he 
caught the bag which the porter deftly 
flung at him through the window — 
he said forcibly—‘* Never again !” 

It was a beautiful evening. The Lake 
had lost its vivid colour, and along the 
northern shore had turned to opal, upon 
which the blue shadows of the moun- 
tains encroached with every moment. 
The spring had been late that year and 
the snow still lay in great masses in the 
clefts of the rocks and on the higher 
peaks, revealed, in the fading light only, 
by a ghastly pallor, which is much more 
impressive than the flush of the afterglow. 
The train was nearly empty. An 
American family were scattered along 
the lakeward side of the carriage. Their 
conversation fell in scraps upon Seaton’s 
wearied ears and produced an irritating 
sensation of unrest. It was evident 
that they had crossed the “ocean” to 
see the Exposition, but while the parents 
still discussed its beauties, the children 
had transferred their interest to the 
lake and its associations. The Dent du 
Midi raised a cry of rapture: they leant 
out entranced to catch the long ex- 
pected glimpse of Chillon. Seaton 
sighed impatiently as he waited, invol- 
untarily, for the inevitable quotation and 
the disputes as to which was Byron’s 
“little isle”? A long night at Aigle 
restored his good humour, however, and 
he secured his seat in the coupé of the 
ridiculously ramshackle diligence with- 
out a murmur at the long, jolting drive 
which lay between him and his hotel. 
When the jingle and clash of bells 
announced the arrival of the unwieldy 
vehicle, Seaton approached it with 
no curiosity as to his fellow - travellers. 
He did not expect many, as a matter of 
fact. But the diligence had taken up 
one passenger at the railway station. 
Mrs. Leslie was seated in the coupé. 
She was palefaced, with half-closed eyes, 
and started nervously as Seaton’s face 
appeared beside her. His eyes shone 
with pleasure as he raised his hat, and 
she, too, seemed to find the meeting 
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pleasant. “How extraordinary!” she 
exclaimed several times. “Are you 
really going to the Diablerets, too ?” 

“Tam,” he replied, smiling. 

“I wish I had known,” she began, and 
then stopped, confused. 

“T wish I had told you,” he continued 
quietly. “You would have liked to be 
certain that a fellow countryman would 
be near you on this long drive.” 

She smiled as if she appreciated his 
reading of her thought. 

“T never felt so English before, did 
you?” 

“Well, hardly! 
Scotch.” 

“Oh, of course ! 
same thing.” 

“Perhaps it does,” he laughed, “here!” 

Then, glancing at her white face, he 
quietly piled her wraps and his own at 
her back, pushed his bag under her feet, 
and counselled silence and, if possible, 
sleep. She assured him it was impos- 
sible, and in ten minutes her eyes were 
fast closed. 

She woke with a start as the carriage 
swung round with the valley’s sharp 
turn to the right, and looked up be- 
wildered by the unfamiliar scene—the 
steep hillside to the left covered closely 
with pines and firs, the roofs of the little 
village of Sepey huddled together by the 
roadside, the bridge across the leaping 
water; on the right, green hills rising 
one behind the other, dotted with chalets 
and clumps of trees ; in front, the wind- 
ing valley, down which rushed a white 
and hasty torrent ; above, the blue sky, 
cloudless. 

“ How Swiss it all is!” 

Seaton was delighted that the nervous- 
ness of the day before had disappeared, 
and that she seemed to accept him 
simply as part of the scheme of things. 

“This is your first experience of the 
country ?” he asked, and, as she nodded, 
“T am glad you have come here, then. 
When you have been higher—up among 
the snow mountains—I am afraid you 
will not appreciate the real beauty of 
this valley as you may now.” 


But I feel very 


I mean, it seems the 
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“Have you been to—those other 
places ?” 

“A good many of them.” 

“ But you come here again?” 

“Quite true, but I come for rest. If 
I go where climbing is a temptation, I 
succumb, and so I don’t go!” 

Conversation did not slacken till they 
reached the hotel, but, with the sight of 
the bowing proprietor and the interested 
groups of people gathered to see the 
arrival of the diligence, Mrs. Leslie 
stiffened once more. Seaton fell in with 
her mood, and, bowing ceremoniously, 
went to.his room. But the next meal 
found them seated side by side, accord- 
ing to the custom which places the 
English together, and the consideration 
which is quick to notice a slight acquaint- 
anceship or the least preference shown 
by one visitor for another. Alice Leslie 


smiled, but seemed by no means inclined 
to devote herself to her fellow-traveller. 
She made friendly advances to her other 
neighbour, and, to Seaton’s disgust, they 
soon found many subjects of common 


interest. He grumbled to himself, but 
acknowledged her good sense. 

“Quite right,” he admitted, “ but why 
is she alone? Some one should be with 
her. Her husband is absurdly young, 
and I do not think sufficiently devoted. 
She wants care. Why is he not here to 
give it?” 

And through the weeks that followed 
he asked himself that question again and 
again, with growing anger every time. 

No answer was to be gathered from 
Mrs. Leslie. She talked freely of her 
home and her mother, but she had 
strange moments of confusion. When 
Nigel asked her if she had any brothers, 
she answered, “ Yes—I mean no—no, of 
course not!” and she blushed painfully. 

He supposed that he had touched 
upon some family sorrow—a_ brother 
who was not to be mentioned, or even 
remembered as alive. Of her husband 
she scarcely spoke at all, but Seaton, 
who—as he allowed to himself—was 
deeply interested in her ways and 
moods, noticed a remarkable regularity 
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in her references to Mr. Leslie. Every 
day, and as early in the day as possible, 
his name was dragged into her talk. 
The name alone was sufficient, appa- 
rently, in any connection, and with the 
mere mention she seemed satisfied. He 
remained a shadowy being, and Seaton 
did not wish, as a rule, for a better 
acquaintance, but after three weeks of 
pleasant companionship he conceived a 
violent curiosity on the subject. 

One afternoon they had walked to- 
gether to the Creux de Champ, and, 
resting at the foot of the moraine, seated 
on the great boulders beside the glacier 
stream, Nigel determined to learn some- 
thing of the personality of the man who 
was, doubtless, so near his wife’s heart, 
but of whom she spoke so rarely. 

“Tt was curious that we should come 
across each other at the very beginning 
of our journey,” he said suddenly. 

“Yes,” she replied, “it seems like 
Fate. Just when I was so frightened 
and miserable at going away alone, 
there you were—a friend in need!” 

“ Have I been that——? But—I had 
no idea you were miserable that day. 
You seemed so full of fun. You were 
laughing with—with your husband.” 

Alice’s face fell. 

“Yes, but that was just a joke. He 
said something that seemed very funny 
—I don’t think it was, though,” she 
added vindictively. 

“You were both very plucky, I thought. 
I suppose—you had never been separated 
before ?” 

“Oh, yes, lots of times.” 

Seaton stared at her in wonderment. 

“Why! How long have you been 
married? Oh, forgive me!—you will 
think me impertinent—but you look so 
very young.” 

Alice blushed. 

“It is not a bit impertinent, but I 
think I look younger than I am—though 
I have not been married very long.” 

“Tell me something—about your 
husband. You understand "that I want 
to know all about him. If our friend- 
ship is not to end when we leave this 
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place, I hope to”—he hesitated—“ be 
friends with him—too.” 

“Oh—I don’t know——” 

“Of course,” said Nigel in a curt tone, 
“T am presuming on your kindness. 
Perhaps you would prefer that this 
should remain a passing acquaintance ?” 

“Oh, please don’t!” said Alice, im- 
pulsively, laying her fingers on his arm. 
“How can you be so unkind? You are 
my friend—nothing can alter that—and, 
if you forgive me—afterwards—per- 
haps——” Her voice died away as the 
tears rose in her eyes. 

Instinctively Seaton’s hand had covered 
hers. 

“You care, then?” he began quickly, 
when his eyes met hers—blue eyes filled 
with tears, brimming over, and, shining 
through the tears, entreaty—fear—and 
what else ? 

Seaton dropped her hand and turned 
away his head. He looked into the 
clouded water hurrying by, and asked 
himself again and again—what else? 
What else could it have been that shone 
like a star and answered the real question 
of his soul in one flash? Friendship ? 
What else? But the water beside him 
sang another word, and the desolation 
and the silence all around made its voice 
louder and clearer till the mountains 
above were surely echoing with it too. 
Could she hear? Did she understand ? 
At last he wrenched himself away, as it 
were, from the sound of that seductive 
song, and, looking round for his com- 
panion, saw that she had moved away 
from the stream. He followed her 
among the rocks. She started when 
* he reached her side. 

“It is impossible to hear anything but 
the noise of that water. Do you notice 
how loud it has grown ?” 

“T have been listening to it,” he 
answered. 

“But, look here,” she broke in hur- 
riedly, “what lovely flowers! Do you 
know the name? I have never seen 
them in the valley.” 

“They grow only among the rocks. I 
think they are called rock roses.” 
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“T love them,” she said, as she broke 
one after another of the dainty stalks. 
“One might almost imagine that they 
choose to give their delicate grace and 
beauty to this sad, stony place!” 

Nigel did not answer. Her words 
struck sharply upon a wound which was 
still fresh. He wanted just such a flower 
—delicate, sweet, and fair—to cheer his 
sad and lonely life. It had not seemed 
to display conspicuously either. of these 
attributes before, but now his heart was 
wrung with self-pity! And the flower 
was there—so near him. He had only 
to put out his hand—surely. But 
there his speculations were pulled up 
short. This flower belonged by right to 
another man. Then why did it seem— 
sometimes—so entirely his own? And, 
if it were so ready to play the absent 
one false, did he, indeed, covet it so 
ardently? Did not that fact, if it were 
true, cast a stain upon the white petals 
and make them less entirely desirable ? 

These thoughts made Nigel Seaton a 
silent companion, so that the pair re- 
traced their steps in dismal fashion 
through the valley and back to the 
hotel. Mrs. Leslie was helped as care- 
fully as ever over rocky ground and 
marshy path, but—there was a difference. 
She felt it, as any woman would have 
felt it, and her face grew sorrowful and 
defiant by turns. The latter quality was 
uppermost all the evening, and drove 
Seaton to adopt the “wisest course.” 


‘He packed his box, and drove away the 


next morning soon after sunrise. He 
could not make enough haste to leave a 
cursed spot ! 

Alice Leslie found a note upon her 
breakfast tray, and tore it open with 
haste. It was not long. It said: “J 
must go. I had better not see you again. 
You seem to understand, but there is no 
light for me anywhere, and so—I must 
go.—N. S.” A sad little note, but the 
hard-hearted girl laughed as she read it 
—laughed till she cried; but, as the 
tears filled her eyes, another thought 
rose in her heart. “I don’t know where 
he lives, and he doesn’t know—— Oh, 
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Instinctively Seaton’s hand had covered hers. 
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I shall never see him again!” And the 
laughter and the tears died away into 
genuine sobs of despair. 


It was a sadder if not a wiser Alice 
Leslie who met Nigel Seaton six months 
afterwards—that is to say, if we count 
forgetfulness as wisdom. They had 
parted in a green valley with the moun- 
tains all around them, and a faint after- 
glow upon the highest snows. They 
met again on a foggy, winter afternoon 
in the underground railway. The con- 
trast could hardly have been more 
complete, and yet it was the dismal 
surroundings which they held in ten- 
derest memory in after years. Seaton 
had spent very much time in considering 
the puzzle which Mrs. Leslie presented, 
and perhaps he had grown a little bitter 
in the process. 

Certainly it was with anything but 
pleasure that he recognised his former 
travelling companion on that December 
afternoon. As he entered the compart- 
ment she leant forward with a quick 
movement of joy. 

“Oh, Mr. Seaton!” she said, with a 
little gasp. 

This seemed to him disconcerting. 
Among his favourite pictures of her was 
one of which he was rather ashamed. 
It represented a young wife doing her 
duty by her husband, battling bravely 
with her feelings, but, - nevertheless, 
cherishing an undying memory of happy 
summer days in an Alpine valley! The 
reality did not seem to correspond with 
his imagined pathetic figure ; however, 
he took her outstretched hand, and 
protested his surprise and pleasure 
becomingly. Alice Leslie was not alone. 
The man who had seen her off at Vic- 
toria was beside her. This individual 
now greeted him heartily, and said that he 
had heard much of him—Nigel Seaton. 
Seaton, remembering the days of old, 
wondered more and more at the lightness 
of women. But the train entered a 
station, and Leslie rose to his feet. 

“T must get out here,” he said, “ but 
I hope my sister will persuade you to 
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go home to tea. My mother would be 
delighted. . . . I shall hope to see you 
again,” and, with a bang of the door, he 
disappeared in the crowd. 

Seaton had heard only two words of 
this speech, and, while he felt sure he 
had suddenly lost his senses, he turned 
to Alice hoping, vaguely, that she might 
help him with some explanation. She 
looked confused, and seemed unable to 
find the words that she wished to say. 
At last she began in a very small voice— 

“You must be surprised——. It was 
a silly thing to do—but—but that is my 
brother.” 

This was not enough for Seaton. If 
miracles were going to happen, they 
must be complete; he could not stand 
raw edges atthismoment. “Then, your 
husband —— ?”’ he questioned. 

“T haven’t got one! I 
married.” 

This was entirely -satisfactory, and 
there seemed only one step to take, so 
he took it ; and then, from the comfort- 
able shelter of his arms, Alice was able 
to explain the mystery quite easily. She 
had had a severe illness earlier in the 
year, and had been ordered abroad for 
her convalescence. Her mother was too 
delicate to travel ; her only brother was 
studying for an important examination. 
There was no one quite free to take her 
away. With great misgivings she had 
agreed to go alone, and her brother had 
hit upon the plan of buying a wedding 
ring and passing her off as a married 
woman. The mother, protesting, had 
consented on the condition that she told 
no one the truth until after her return, 
and it might have been, as Alice whis- 
pered, a capital plan, if complications 
had not arisen. The parting at Victoria 
with her so-called husband had been a 
brilliant inspiration of her brother’s to 
send her off in good spirits. It was so 
absurd that Seaton smiled at the childish 
joke, but, as he smiled, his arms tightened 
round his newly-found treasure as he 
thought how easily he might have missed 
that particular train that afternoon, and 
then—what then ? 
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WIT AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II 
By A. J. HUGHES 





MONGST English rulers of the 
A past the most fascinating person- 
ality is that of Charles II. He had 
many grave faults and weaknesses, but 
posterity will always gratefully remember 
him as a gay and happy monarch, with 
a lively sense of humour, and the 
possessor of a joyous temperament. 
This being so, an attempt is here made 
to collect some of the more striking say- 
ings attributed by historians and writers 
of memoirs to the group of people 
celebrated in one of Pope’s poems as 

“the ring 

Of mimic statesmen and their merry King.” 

The labour involved is to a Royalist a 
labour of love. For the downfall of the 
Puritan Commonwealth did more than 
sweep away humbug and hypocrisy in 
high places; it conferred material 
benefits on the people. And it may be 
said with truth that, since the restoration 
of Royalty in this country, its inhabitants 
have never known a lack of sovereigns, 
a circumstance surely in itself sufficiently 
indicative of prosperous times. Nay, 
more : blessed with an Heir Apparent 
and an Heir Presumptive, we may con- 
fidently expect that the throne will never 
again be vacant for want of a sovereign. 
And if this calamity should ever recur, 
no doubt some new Pretender will turn 
up to supply the deficiency. 

It may not be generally known that 
opinions have differed as to the merits 
of Charles II. as a wit. Thus Burnet 
has somewhere this highly caustic pas- 
sage. “The courtiers grew so tired 
with the King’s stories that though he 
might have commenced one of them in 


a crowded room, it was generally nearly 
empty by the time he had concluded it.” 
Lord Rochester says much the same 
when he records that “he wondered 
how a person who possessed so good a 
memory as to repeat a story without 
missing a word should have so bad a 
one as to forget that he had told it to 
the same company but the day before.” 
On the other hand, the judgment passed 
by Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
and that of the diarist John Evelyn are 
quite to the contrary. The verdict of 
Mr. John Heneage Jesse is in conformity 
with the latter view. He says that 
Charles himself had real wit, and the 
rarer faculty of admiring it in others.” 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

Probably the best thing Charles ever 
said is the one oftenest repeated ; we 
mean the retort on his brother James 
during a walk near the Palace. The 
story is that Charles was walking up 
Constitution Hill, accompanied by the 
Duke of Leeds and Lord Cromarty, but 
unprotected by any official retinue. On 
his way he met his brother, then Duke 
of York, attended by a troop of Guards. 
James was good enough to express fears 
for His Majesty’s safety, and to offer him 
part of his own escort. 

“No kind of danger, James,” said the 
King, “for I am sure no man in Eng- 
land will take away my life to make you 
king.” 

Another instance of Charles’s aptitude 
for quick retort is found in a conversa- 
tion he held with Gregorio Leti, the 
Italian writer. To him the King said : 

“T hear, Leti, you are writing the 
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history of the Court of England; you 
must take care that your work gives no 
offence.” 

“Sir,” replied the historian, “I will do 
what I can, but if a man were as wise as 
Solomon he would scarce be able to 
avoid giving some offence.” 

“Why, then,” was the sharp reply, “‘ be 
as wise as Solomon. Write proverbs, 
not histories.” 

This was a kindly, although an apt 
retort. When, however, William Penn, 
the Quaker who founded the State of 
Pennsylvania, treated Charles with dis- 
courtesy, he was let off less lightly. It 
seems that Penn, having come to Court, 
and been accorded a private interview 
alone with the King, retained his hat. 
Charles promptly removed his own. 
This caused Penn to ask: 

“Friend Charles, why dost thou not 
keep on thy hat?” 

“’Tis the custom of this place,” 
answered the King, “for only one person 
to remain covered at a time.” 

Ina similar way, when a suitor took 
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advantage of a jovial moment to 
push an impudent request, Charles 
silenced him by saying : 

“You had better ask the 
King to-morrow.” 

The Earl of Rochester 
called Charles II. “ the best 

bred man alive,” and a 
slight skirmish of wit 
between the King and 
Dr. Stillingfleet, the 
Protestant divine,. goes 
some way to justify the 
description. Charles 
asked Stillingfleet why 
he always read his ser- 
mons when he preached 
before the Court. Stilling- 
fleet explained that the 
seeing before him so great 
and wise a Prince made him 
afraid to trust himself. Then by 
way of equalising matters he asked 
the King why he read his speeches 
before the Houses of Parliament. 

“T have asked them,” said 
Charles, “so often and for so much 
money that I am ashamed to look them 
in the face.” 

The mention of preaching and 
sermons recalls an anecdote related of 
the brilliant George Villiers, second Duke 
of Buckingham. One Sunday at the 
Chapel Royal a young clergyman, who 
had only lately taken orders, and who 
presented an odd appearance, made 
worse by extreme nervousness, was the 
occupant of the pulpit. He announced 
as his text, ‘I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” This so amused the Duke 
that he could not control his laughter, and 
very shortly the poor curate was mortified 
to see the whole Court, including the 
King, convulsed with merriment. 

But Buckingham was equally hard on 
members of the dramatic profession. 
The story goes that he was once in a 
box at a theatre, where an inferior play 
of Dryden’s was being performed. It 
fell to the lot of an actress to recite the 
feeble and ridiculous line : 


“My wound is great because it is so small.” 
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Instantly Buckingham rose and, imitat- 
ing her voice, exclaimed : 
“ Then ’twould be greater were it none at all.” 


The audience roared with laughter, 
and hissed the unlucky actress off the 
boards for the rest of the night. 

Buckingham and Dryden were, for 
some reason not very clearly apparent, 
the deadliest of foes. Buckingham was 
by no means content with oral attack : 
he brought out “The Rehearsal,” a 
poem written to satirise certain of 
Dryden’s plays, and also some of 
Davenant’s. Dryden retorted in 
“Absalom and Achitophel,” where 
Buckingham appears as Zimri. It is 
there he is described as : 

“ A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome.” 


Again he is the creature who : 


“in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


Buckingham replied in a work called 
“Poetic Reflections on a late Poem 
entitled ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ By 
a person of Honour.” The Duke him- 
self was a dramatic author in a 
small way of business, so to speak. 

He produced a play called “ The 
Chances.” 

The Duke’s faculty of 

imitation naturally brought 
him many animosities. 
He incurred the lasting 
hatred of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon by 
mimicking his pompous 
gait, with a pair of 
bellows hanging before 
him to represent a 
purse, while Colonel 
Titus walked in front, 
carrying a fire shovel 
by way of a mace. 

Places fared no better 
than persons under the 
lash of the Duke’s wit. His 
description of Ipswich was of “a 
town without inhabitants, a river 
without water, streets without 
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names, and where the asses wear boots.” 
It seems Ipswich was divided into 
parishes, not into streets, and that a 
noble lord’s bowling green there was 
rolled by asses that wore boots to pro- 
tect the turf. 

The seventeenth-century spirit was a 
very different one from that prevailing 
now. Witty as the King was, there 
were those who could make him 
ridiculous ; chaff him, as the modern 
saying is. Asa rule, Charles took jests 
levelled against himself with perfect 
good humour. His fondness for pet 
dogs was the occasion of many a 
lampoon and pasquinade on the part of 
his courtiers. One of them wrote a 
“ Psalm sung at the Calves’ Head Club,” 
containing the following verse :— 


“His dogs would sit at Council Board, 
Like Judges in their furs : 
We question much which had most sense, 
The master or the curs.” 


Another wit perpetrated the lines : 


“ His very dog at Council Board 
Sits wise and grave as any Lord.” 


We may note in passing that this 
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fondness for pet dogs was a trait charac- 
teristic of another European king, 
namely, Henry II. of France. We learn 
that he would go about with a basket 
hung round his neck full of tiny lap- 
dogs. 

Amongst his intimates Charles was 
nicknamed “Old Rowley.” He was so 
christened, it seems, after a familiar and 
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affectionate old goat that used to run 
about in a garden of one of the royal 
palaces. Once when he looked in 
unexpectedly on some of his courtiers, 
they asked who was there. “Only Old 
Rowley,” was the reply. 

To Shaftesbury he once remarked, 
“Shaftesbury, I believe thou art the 
wickedest fellow in my dominions.” 

“For a subject, sir, 1 believe I am,” 
Shaftesbury replied. 
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It would seem, then, that in life 
Charles got as good as he gave. Nor 
was he spared in death. We presume 
that every schoolboy knows Rochester’s 
epitaph : 


“ Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 


Charles Sackville, suc- 
cessively Lord Buckhurst, 
and Earl of Dorset, was 
one of the brightest wits 
and most brilliant courtiers 
of Charles’s time. Upon 
him Rochester composed 
a couplet which has often 
been quoted : 


“For pointed satire I would 

Buckhurst chuse, 
The best good man with 
the worst natured muse.” 


Horace Walpole’s 
opinion of Dorset is more 
flattering. He says: 

“He was the finest 
gentleman in the volup- 
tuous court of Charles 
the Second, and in the 
gloomy one of King 
William. He had as 
much wit as his first 
master, or as his con- 
temporaries, Buckingham 
and Rochester.” 

One may also compare 
Pope’s description of 
Dorset in the lines : 


“The scourge of pride, tho’ sanctified or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
Yet soft his nature, tho’ serene his lay, 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay.” 


Finally, William Congreve declared 
that “ Dorset ‘slabbered’ (sic) more wit 
while dying than other people had done 
in their best health.” 

Rochester, however, despite all his 
cleverness, was capable of making mis- 
takes. Burnet tells us that, “ once being 
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drunk he intended to give the king a 
libel that he had writ on some ladies ; 
but by a mistake he gave him one 
written on himself.” 

We are not told the sequel, but 
probably Charles took it in good part. 

One is struck again and again in read- 
ing the Stuart period with the great 
changes that have since come over street 
and stage in London. 
The neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane was then the 
fashionable quarter of 
town. Bow Street, of all 
places, is called the Bond 
Street of the age; the 
lounge and resort of wits 
and beaux. Dryden some- 
where mentions a lady 
as overwhelmed with 
billets-doux from Bow 
Street, a remark which 
prompted Sir Walter 
Scott to observe that in 
his time the receipt of a 
billet-doux« from that 
quarter would be more 
alarming than flattering. 
And to-day one may 
further remark that, 
during many hours of the 
clock, beaux are at a 
premium even in Bond 
Street, and that probably 
the number of wits to be 
found there is as small as 
ever. Readers may re- 
member that James, Duke 
of Monmouth, lived in or 
about Soho Square, and 
that Greek Street was 
once tenanted by the aristocracy. An 
entertaining account of vanishing literary 
London is much to be desired in these 
days. 

We have long ago discarded the pre- 
judice against women appearing on the 
Stage, but the practice was unknown 
before the Restoration. Boys had been 
used to speak women’s speeches, and 
the change was only gradually effected. 
In this connection an amusing story is 
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told. The King having gone to the 
play, and waited impatiently for some 
time for the curtain to rise, asked the 
reason for delay. Sir William Davenant 
came forward and said— 

“ Please your Majesty, the Queen is 
being shaved.” 

This sounds odd enough, but the 
laughter of the courtiers seems to have 
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beer! caused in part by the recent im- 
portation of a barber from Portugal for 
the benefit of Catherine de Braganza. 

Of the Comte de Grammont, who 
married La Belle Hamilton, a Court 
beauty, this story is told. A certain 
Madame de Heérault having lost her 
husband, the Comte called to offer his 
condolences. These being received 
with extreme coldness, the Comte 
said : 
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“ Le prenez-vous par la? Ma fai, je ne 
m’en soucie pas plus que vous.” 

As one of those who played a minor 
part in the drama of Court life may be 
mentioned Thomas Killegrew, the King’s 
jester. Though not so amusing as the 
fool Chicot, whom all lovers of Dumas 
will remember, Killegrew had a pretty 
wit. Pepys says of him, “ Tom Kille- 
grew hath a fee out of the wardrobe for 
cap and bells under the title of King’s 
Fool or Jester, and may revile or jeer 
anybody, the greatest person, without 
offence, by the privilege of his office.” 
He once had the boldness to say to 
Charles : 

“There is a good, honest, able man 
that I could name, that if your Majesty 
would employ and command to see all 
things well executed, all things would 
soon be mended, and this is one Charles 
Stuart, who now spends his time in 
employing his lips about the Court, and 
hath no other employment, but if you 
will give him this other employment, he 
were the fittest man in the world to 
perform it.” 

On another occasion he entered the 
King’s chamber dressed like a pilgrim 
about to go on a long journey. The 
King asked him whither he was going. 

“To Hell,” said Tom Killegrew. “I 
am going to speak to the devil to send 
back Oliver Cromwell to take care of the 
affairs of England, for, as to his successor, 
he is always employed in other business.” 

No account of Charles’s Court would 
be complete without some mention of 
Nell Gwynn, the impulsive and warm- 
hearted Welshwoman, who captured 
equally the heart of the King and the 
affections of the people. 

Before the Duke of St. Albans was 
-ennobled, his mother, calling to him in 
the King’s presence, said— 

“Come hither, you little bastard.” 

The King gently reproving her for the 
speech, she told him she knew not what 
else to call the poor boy. He was soon 
after created Baron of Hedington and 
Earl of Burford. 

For many years Nell lived in Pall Mall, 
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where she was accustomed to give 
suppers and entertainments to the 
Court. The King having once expressed 
himself highly pleased with some musical 
performers— 

“ There, sir,” said Nell, “to show that 
you do not speak merely as a courtier 
let me have the pleasure of presenting 
these poor people with a gratuity from 
your Majesty.” 

The King laughed, and vowed he had 
no money. Then turning to the Duke of 
Newcastle he asked him whether he had 
any. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “I believe 
not above a guinea or two.” 

Thereupon Nell, in droll mimicry of 
the King, and with her petit air malin, 
exclaimed— 

“ Oddsfish, what company have I got 
into here !” 

Like so many others of her sex and 
career, Nell died trés dévote. There is 
still in Chelsea an old inn erected to her 
memory. She had always been a great 
favourite with all classes. With Madame 
de Querouaille, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, she was indeed at daggers 
drawn. But the English people con- 
tinually sided with her, and against the 
King’s baby-faced French pet. 

The, impression gained by reading 
memoirs relating to the Stuart period 
is highly favourable so far as Charles II. 
is concerned. Speaking of Cromwell’s 
pompous funeral pageant, Evelyn says 
there had never been a joyfuller occasion, 
and that there were none wept but dogs. 
But like Julius Czesar, Charles Stuart was 
deeply mourned by all classes of society, 
high and low. “It was the King’s 
maxim,” wrote Lord Dartmouth, “to 
quarrel with no man, whatever might 
have been the provocation, as he was 
ignorant how shortly he might require 
the samg person to become his friend.” 
When Lord Keeper Guildford was in 
fear of impeachment, Charles noticed his 
gloomy looks, and drawing near the 
woolsack, said— 

“Be of good comfort, I will never 
forsake my friends as my father did.” 
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Comparing the royal brothers, Buck- 
ingham said that Charles could have 
been a great king if he would, James 
would if he could. If not great, Charles 
was at least one of the kindliest and 
most urbane of monarchs. And were 
further proof needed to show that 


Charles was not the idle and selfish 
profligate imagined by some, it would | 
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be found in the last dying words attri- 
buted to him by Burnet, who, as we 
have seen, could be a hostile critic. 
At the supreme moment his thoughts 
turned to his favourite Nell Gwynn, 
and he said to a bystander, “ Let not 
poor Nelly starve.” The truth of the 
story is attested by Evelyn and many 
other writers. 


JOHN, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 
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CHAPTER II 


ICHARD meanwhile had followed 
his host into the smoke-room. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Buckley, “ we can 
have a quiet word. I like you, Kenner- 
ley, you mean work, and that’s what 
pleases me in a lad, so I’m goin’ to 
help you forward if I can.” 

“Tt is awfully kind of you, sir, I pe 

“ Never mind about thanks ; they are 
goods I’m not partial to. What I want 
to tell you is that my old friend Rumford 
is going to build and didn’t know who 
to go to, so I cracked you up to him and 


he’s seeing you about it, and if your 
drawin’s and that suit him, I’ve no doubt 
but what you'll get the business.” 


Kennerley sprang up. “I must thank 
you, sir,” he said, “ whether you wish it 
or not. I don’t know why you have 
done so much for me; I can never be 
sufficiently grateful, however hard I work 
to show my gratitude. But your kind- 
ness and what you have said just now 
make it easier for me to ask you another 
favour, the greatest favour a young man 
can ask of an old man.” 

Mr. Buckley smiled  indulgently. 
“How much do you want? Out with 
it! You’re not the first has come to me 
for a bit of money.” 

“ Ah, sir, it is something more precious 
than gold that I ask, a gift not a loan. 
I love your daughter : will you give her 
to me?” 

The smile faded from Mr. Buckley’s 
face as the light fades suddenly from a 
sun cloud ; his hands clutched the sides 
of his chair ; he stared open-mouthed. 
“What?” he exclaimed. 


“TI know I am not worthy of her— 
how could I or any one be ?—but she 
loves me, unworthy as I am, and ‘ 

“What?” The voice was louder. 
“You—you—have spoken to my 
daughter ?” 

“T spoke 
WV acntnl 

Mr. Buckley’s anger burst forth un- 
restrained ; he seemed enveloped in it, 
consumed by it. 

“You coward! You penniless black- 
guard! Sneaking into my house, 
lookin’ as innocent as a lamb new-born 
and all the time you’re a cunning fox, 
makin’ love to my daughter for her 
money. You——” 

“Mr. Buckley, if you were any one else 
but Marjory’s father ” began the 
young man hotly. 

“Marjory’s father!” he mimicked, 
“eh, I'll show you I’m Marjory’s father.” 
He strode to the window and threw it 
open. “Maggie!” The syllables rolled 
like two claps of thunder through the 
still air. He turned on the instant as 
though the sound of the name he loved 
had given a new bent to his ideas; he 
faced Kennerley defiantly.. “It’s all a 
lie, she doesn’t care a hang for you nor 
any one else in the way o’ love; she 
wouldn’t without telling me—not my 
little Maggie.” His tones softened on 
the word. 

There was a sound of hurried foot- 
steps outside and Marjory entered. “Did 
you call me, father ?” she asked eagerly. 

He caught her hands in one of his and 
pointed with the other at Kennerley. 
“He says you love him. Tell him in 
front of me it’s a lie.” 


to her this afternoon 
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There was a moment’s silence, broken 
by Marjorie’s voice, low but clear. “I 
do love him, father, and I want you to be 
pleased for my sake.” 

Mr. Buckley dropped her hands as 
though the touch of them burned him. 
“You love him! I tell you I don’t 
believe it and I won’t believe it. Loo,” 
he cried, turning to his wife, whose 
slower steps had but now brought her 
from the garden to the house, “ you see 
that—that—hypocrite; he has fooled 
Maggie—fooled her, I say. She as much 
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as told me last night she’d no notion of 
marryin’ ; now she doesn’t tell lies, and 
she doesn’t alter her mind in a day.” 

“Don’t be angry, father dear. Last 
night I did not know; it was only to- 
day, only this afternoon, that I found out 
love was in my heart.” 

He shook off impatiently the arm she 
put on him. “TI tell you he has thrown 
dust in your eyes. He is after your 
money.” 

With an effort Kennerley restrained 
the angry words on his lips. He spoke 


The smile faded from Mr. Buckley’s face as the light fades suddenly from a sun cloud ; 
he stared open-mouthed. 
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to Mrs. Buckley, in whose expression 
partisanship seemed to waver. “ I swear 
to you, that never have I entertained 
any sordid thought in connection with 
your daughter, never have I remembered 
her rich without wishing her poor lest 
money should prove a bar between us.” 

Mr. Buckley’s loud laugh was full of 
scorn. “ Fine speaking !” 

“ If you insult me by not believing my 
word, if you think me base enough to 
have any ulterior motive, let me say 
this : give me Marjory without money, 
give me Marjory as she is, and I shall 
welcome the happiness of working for 
her.” 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Buckley harshly, 
“my daughter isn’t to marry a man with 
less than £3,000 a year. We’ve got 
money, and we shall have more. I’ve 


made up my mind to that many a year 
since, and Joe Buckley doesn’t part from 
his word.” 

Suddenly Marjory moved across to 
where Kennerley stood. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes were lowered ; the like- 


ness between father and daughter be- 
came noticeable in the firm-drawn lips, 
the square chin slightly tilted forward, 
the manner of standing straight upright 
as though to meet opposition half way. 

“Father,” she said, “love is greater 
than money. I am not undutiful or un- 
grateful to you, but I love Richard and 
I cannot lay down my love unless—unless 
he asks me to.” 

“Marjory!” The light flashed from 
her lover’s eyes was answer enough. 

“Think it over quietly, Joe,” said 
Mrs. Buckley timidly. “Mr. Kennerley 
may have chances in the future.” 

“Indeed I hope to have. I am willing 
to wait any length of time——” began 
the young man eagerly. 

“Silence! Shut that door behind 
you,” Mr. Buckley commanded, as Irene 
and Bob, drawn by the sound of voices, 
entered the room. He hurled his words 
at Richard. “You may have £400 a 
year from your beggarly architect's 
office ; where are you goin’ to get the 
rest!” He brought his hand down with 
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a bang on the table. “My daughter 
doesn’t marry under three thousand, 
neither you nor any one else ; if she does, 
she’s no daughter o’ mine from that 
day.” 

“Oh, father,” broke in Irene, “how 
can you be so cruel! They would be so 
happy together. You've plenty of money 
even if Mr. Kennerley hasn’t. You 
know, I should be just as fond of Bob if 
he hadn’t a penny.” 

Bob followed in the line Irene had 
laid down. “Think it over again, sir. 
Kennerley’s a much better fellow than I 
am ; and as for the money, I can’t take 
any credit, my governor made that.” 

“Where money once is, it sticks and 
grows. His father never made a decent 
living ——” 

‘¢ My father may have been only a poor 
teacher, but he was a gentleman ; and, 
poor as he was, if that is a disgrace I 
have never heard he was as poor as you 
once were. Some people make a fetish 
of wealth. I had rather be poor anda 
gentleman than rich and ” Richard 
broke off short, fearful of hurting 
Marjory’s feelings. 

Taking no apparent notice of the 
other’s hot outburst, Mr. Buckley con- 
tinued. His voice had grown quieter, 
but every tone fell distinct and insistent 
as the regular strokes of a_ sledge- 
hammer. ‘“ When I was a young man I 
swore that me and mine should have 
nothin’ more to do with poverty ; I said 
the world should make it up to me and 
make us richer than ever we'd been poor ; 
and those words have been what I’ve 
acted on. What I have once said I have 
stuck to always, else I shouldn’t be the 
man I am, and whoever has gone against 
me when I have said a thing has been 
worse off for it. What I say now is— 
Maggie doesn’t marry Richard Kenner- 
ley ; if she does, she doesn’t do it with 
my consent ; if she does, she doesn’t do 
it-from my house ; if she does, from the 
day she’s his wife I cut her off, she’s no 
longer one of mine. Now she can 
choose.” His tall figure dominated the 
room; his inflexible voice seemed to 
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hold in it the concentrated force of his 
will. 

There was a silence. “I choose 
Richard,” said Marjory and laid her 
hand in his. 

Mr. Buckley pointed to the door. 
“Go ; you won’t see my daughter in this 
house again.” _.He motioned Marjory 
back, adding grimly, “ Let him go alone 
this time.” 

“You will let me know when we can 
meet, my darling,” whispered Richard. 

“T will write.” 

He made a movement towards Mrs. 
Buckley ; she dropped her head into her 
hands and burst into tears. He threw 
another look at Marjory, and left the 
room hurriedly ; his footsteps retreated 
down the hall ; the closing of the door 
was heard. 

Dinner was a sorry meal. Little was 
eaten, less said. Mr. Buckley sat un- 
compromisingly silent at the head of the 
table while Irene attempted to sustain 
with her mother and sister a conversa- 
tion which, despite her endeavours, was 


desultory and forced. When they rose, 
Mrs. Buckley followed her husband into 


the smoke-room, alive to her with 
memories of the afternoon. 

“Joe, dear,” she said, “do think it 
over. Mr. Kennerley is a nice young 
man, and I. don’t believe he is after 
money. I am sure Marjory won’t give 
him up; she has a will of her own, you 
know. And he is an architect ; it would 
be a good thing to have a professional 
man in the family.” She paused, recog- 
nising the futility of this last argument 
with her hearer, and in her confusion 
going from bad to worse. “ Besides, 
what will people say! They are bound 
to know sooner or later, and all kinds of 
false rumours will get about.” 

“Who cares what people say! If 
Maggie doesn’t think enough of her 
parents, she must take the conse- 
quence.” 

“T couldn’t bear to think of her living 
at enmity with us ; it would be too awful 
with one’s own child. Consider me a 
little, Joe.” 
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He laid his hands affectionately on 
her shoulders. ‘“ Nobody loves Maggie 
more than me, but if she does this, I 
tear her out of my heart and so must 
you. Now give me a kiss, Loo.” 

She knew this tone of finality, this 
inevitable ending “ Now give me a kiss, 
Loo” to their rare arguments ; but for 
once the kiss did not bring her resigna- 
tion. With no stability of opinion, torn 
in the conflict between father and 
daughter, she swayed first on one side, 
then on the other. With a sigh she left 
the room. 

Mr. Buckley glanced at the evening 
paper, to throw it down impatiently the 
moment after; he walked to the other 
side of the room, sat uneasily in his 
chair, and finally took up the Economist ; 
but the lines he read, overborne by his 
own different thoughts, conveyed no 
meaning. He got up from his chair 
and paced the room. A few minutes 
since he had told his wife that if 
Marjory married Kennerley, she would 
be nothing to him ; yet, because it was 
the girl’s habit to sit with him at this 
hour, he already felt her absence. He 
had determined that she was not to 
marry the double-faced scoundrel ; had 
he taken the best means of prevention ? 
Often enough in the past he had won 
his cause, it was no vain boast of his 
that what he chose to will had become 
fact ; but now for the first time he found 
himself in serious opposition not to 
circumstances that had to be overcome 
or to individuals whose lot was of no 
moment to him, but to one in whom his 
affections were bound up. Perhaps he 
had been too violent ; girls were made 
of more timid stuff than men, and needed 
different treatment; he might have 
frightened Maggie by his harsh words 
and later by his unyielding silence. 
Kennerley had spoken lovingly and 
duped the girl ; why not himself reach 
her heart again by the same means, why 
not defeat the fellow with some of his 
own weapons ! 

Pausing by the drawing-room, his ear 
caught only the voices of his wife and 
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Irene. Probably Maggie was upstairs ; 
it would be best to talk to her alone. 
He mounted the stairs and knocked at 
her door. 

On her father’s entrance Marjory rose 
in surprise from her seat by the win- 
dow. 

“Sit you down, sit you down,” he 
said. The sudden assumption of his 
ordinary kindly manner amazed her— 
could it be that he had come to make 
reparation for the hard things he had 
said? Her heart beat joyfully at° the 
idea: wrapped in youthful dreams, 
ignorant of life’s petty struggles, the 
possession of money held no charm for 
her; but she valued her father’s love 
and his good opinion. 

Mr. Buckley looked round the room, 
half bedroom, half boudoir. ‘ You’ve a 
nice little room,” he said, “ I thought we 
might have a talk together up here.” 

Marjory nodded smiling and drew 
forward a chair for him. Her reading 
of her father’s visit was correct then ; 
perhaps her mother had been pleading 
on her behalf. She would behave as 
though nothing had come between 
them ; difficult though it might be, she 
would forget his hot temper of the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Buckley congratulated himself on 
Marjory’s welcome. He went straight 
to the point. “ Look here, Maggie ; we 
have always been good friends, you and 
me, and that mus’n’t be upset. I was a 
bit rough downstairs ; I might have told 
you quieter that young Kennerley was 
after money. It’s natural you should be 
taken in by him. I was at first; and 
there’s not many can read people better 
than Joe Buckley. I’m your father and 
I must look after you. Give him up; 
you'll soon forget you thought you loved 
him when you knew nothing of the 
world and its ways.” 

Taken aback by the unexpected 
words, Marjory for a moment lost 
power of speech. The wounds her 
father had given were opening afresh, 
burning with renewed pain. 

“Give him up and you shall have 
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anything else you like. We’ll go travel- 
ling ——” 

“T will not give him up. You think 
nothing in the world is worth having 
except money, you think every one loves 
money as you do. Richard loves me, 
and nothing can alter that though you 
try to degrade his love all the rest of 
your life. If he had been rich you 
would have approved of him, you did 
like him till you found you wanted him 
to be made of money. I don’t believe 
you know what love is except for 
money. I don’t believe you ever loved 
mother even: perhaps she had money 
when you married her !” 

She paused to gain breath. Mr. 
Buckley pulled himself to his feet. The 
white heat of anger showed in his voice. 

“Ts that your answer to me, to your 
father ?” 

“ My answer is that I will not give up 
Richard.” 

“Then you shall regret your answer, 
by——” 

“T don’t mind if we are poor; nor 
does Richard ; he knew before he spoke 
to. you that I had no money; he was 
glad of it! If we do have to struggle 
against poverty, perhaps it will be a 
satisfaction to you to know it ; but when 
Richard has made a great name, as he 
will one day, you will be sorry he is only 
your daughter’s husband and not your 
son.” 

Outside in the quiet evening the moon 
flooded the grounds; a beam slanted 
through the window and lay like a white 
flag of peace across the floor. Mr. 
Buckley pulled the door open violently 
and with cumbrous haste made his way 
to the smoke-room. He sat down at the 
desk and wrote rapidly, moving his lips 
over the words, “ This is my last Will. If 
my daughter, Marjory Louisa Buckley, 
marries Richard Kennerley architect I 
disinherit her and bequeath the whole of 
my fortune to my wife Louisa Buckley 
and my daughter Irene Buckley, in 
equal portions.” He read over the 
sentence and took up his pen again. 
“ With the exception of £2,000 to each 











of my executors, Philip Sargent and 
Edward Sargent solicitors. If my said 
wife Louisa or my said daughter Irene 
give any part of this money to my 
daughter Marjory, my executors shall 
deprive them of their inheritance and 
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“Yes, a." 

He placed a piece of blotting paper 
over the words above his signature. 

‘Now, each of you sign your names, 
you first, Mary; here. 
Thankyer.” 


Now the date. 


SS. 


He sat down at the desk and wrote rapidly, moving his lips over the words, 
** This is my last Will.” 


devote it to charity.” “I am not goin’ 
to be bested by any one,” he said grimly. 

He rang the bell ; a maid answered his 
summons. “Fetch cook, and come in 
here, both of you.” The astonished girl 
hastened away, to return in a few 
moments with a fellow-servant. Mr. 
Buckley pointed to the sheet, “ You see 
me sign my name here ?” 


No. 228, September, 1902, 


He dismissed the servants, placed the 
document carefully in an envelope and 
climbed the stairs once more. Against 
the wall of his bedroom, at the further 
end, stood a safe; he opened it and 
slipped in the envelope. “ There’s no 
time like the present,” he said ; “ to- 
morrow that goes to Sargent.” 

Mrs. Buckley was long awake that 
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night. As she lay beside her husband, 
so full were her painful thoughts of 
Marjory, that she only noticed vaguely 
the irregularity of his breathing; and 
when at length she fell into an uneasy 
sleep, the same thoughts ran riot in her 
‘dreams. She was suddenly awakened to 
full consciousness by the sound of a 
long-drawn wheeze ; in a moment she 
was out of bed, for she knew well the 
meaning of the sound. The light showed 
her Mr. Buckley in a half-sitting posture ; 
his hands were thrown out across the 
coverlet ; he was fighting to get breath. 
She rang hurriedly for the maid, and 
called Irene from her room next door. 
Together they tried the accustomed 
remedies, all to no avail; the attack 
grew rapidly worse; the doctor was 
sent for in haste. Irene slipped upstairs 
to tell Marjory. 

Mrs. Buckley stood at the side of the 
bed, ready to raise or lower the pillows ; 
she was in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, watching every movement. Mr. 
Buckley for a moment seemed easier. 
He shifted his position. Suddenly 
the paroxysm returned; a sense of 
alarm came upon him; he was gasp- 
ing once more for breath, and as he 
struggled in his distress he felt that his 
last hour was upon him. He was not 
sorry ; any ending to the pain would be 
relief. He had lived his. life ; he had 
made a name and a fortune ; he left his 
wife and children well provided for ; let 

. death come. He tried to caress his wife 
with his hand ; it was too heavy to move. 
He tried to speak to her, his lips refused 
utterance. At least he could look. 
Where were the girls? He would like 
to have them in the room, not close, he 
must feel free air round him, but in the 
room where he could see them, Irene 
with her bright pretty face, Maggie with 
—on the sudden the scenes of yesterday 
outrolled panorama-like before him ; he 
saw Marjory as he had last seen her, the 
soft white moonlight on her face ; he 
heard her accusing voice, ‘ You think 
nothing in the world is worth having 
except money, you think every one loves 
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Richard loves me, 


money as you do. 
He saw her in the smoke-room, her hand 
in Kennerley’s; he heard the young 
man’s indignant sentences, the pleading 
of Mrs. Buckley, of Irene, of Bob. 
Viewed through his pain, the facts took 
on a different aspect. Did Kennerley 
love Maggie? Was it true that the girl, 
not money, was his object ? Would not 
he himself, in defiance of his vow, have 
married Loo had he met her before 
making money? Had he stood out only 
because he would not admit opposition 
to his will? Had he been hard? Had 
the piling up of money been his chief 
aim? What had Maggie said—‘ Love is 
greater than money.’ The words beat 
in, like a repeated exhortation, upon his 
brain. Their truth was borne in upon 
him: what would life have been with 
money but without Louisa? Well, he 
would make it up to Maggie, she should 
not suffer; to-morrow she should be 
placed on an equal footing with Irene. 
To-morrow! There was no to-morrow 
for him. The will! If he could but 
speak! His eyes fastened themselves on 
the safe, With a superhuman effort he 
slid from the bed to his feet. Mrs. 
Buckley and the maid rushed forward ; 
he made a motion to keep them off, and 
seized the bedpost to save himself from 
falling. He started across the room. 
His breath escaped in loud, irregular, 
wheezing noises; his face was livid, 
covered with perspiration; the early 
morning air, blowing through the open 
window, flapped against his night things 
and waved the hanging ends of the 
snawls wound about him. Mrs. Buckley, 
believing him delirious, followed in the 
wavering steps of the large barefooted 
figure that clutched at every object of 
support. A last stagger carried him to 
the safe ; with one hand he leant aga‘nst 
it, with the other stretched out for the 
keys on the dressing-table. His wife, 
whom intuition told that her husband, 
delirious or otherwise, wanted some- 
thing from the safe, placed the key in 
the lock and turned it. Marjory and 
Irene, coming in a moment after saw 
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As Marjory thoughtfully descended the stairs, the door-bell rang and when she reached 
the hall she found Richard entering. 


their mother on one side of the open 
safe, on the other the maid with a pair 
of felt bedshoes in her hand, between 
the two their father, his deathly-pale 
face thrown back, his shoulders raised, 
his chest working. Suddenly he lifted 
his arm to the bracket above him ; some- 
thing caused the gas burning low in the 
globe to shoot up, then to sink back 
again as the arm was withdrawn. Mr. 





Buckley held in his fingers a crumpled 
envelope along whose topmost edge a 
flame was running ; the paper fluttered 
from his hand to the carpet; Mrs. 
Buckley caught it and threw it in the 
grate, where it burned itself out to a thin 
grey ash. ... 

“Yes,” said the doctor, as he left an 
hour later, “ any such strong excitement 
as you describe would be sufficient to 
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bring on an attack. Mr. Buckley must 
be guarded from them at all risks in the 
future. He is over the worst now, and 
you need not fear any immediate trouble 
after the injection I have given. I will 
call again during the morning. Keep 
him quiet.” 

The hours had dragged themselves 
onward to full morning,and Marjory was 
on the point of leaving her room when 
her mother came in. She had not slept 
since her father’s attack, and the effects 
showed more strongly on her face than 
on her mother’s, whose eyes were 
strangely bright. 

“Father wants to 
Marjory,” she said. 
be very quiet.” 

Mr. Buckley was sitting, propped up 
with pillows. “ Maggie,” he said, as the 
girl came forward slowly, “when I 
thought I was at death’s door last night, 
everything looked different and I think 
a change has come over me. I want to 
tell you that I take back what I said 
yesterday about young Kennerley, and 
that I shan’t mind if you do get married 
to him.” 

An expression of joy lit up her face. 
“Oh, father,” she cried, “ you are too 
good ! When you were so ill this morn- 
ing, when I thought I might be to blame 
for it”—there was a catch in her voice— 
“when I thought I might never be able 
to ask you to forgive me for all I said, I 
made up my mind that I would never 
marry any one else, but that—if you got 
well—I would wait and wait patiently 
until you came to see how good Richard 
was. Now i 

“ Now you needn’t to wait. It'll all be 
the same for you as for Irene. You'll 
have the same money and everythin’.” 

There was a pause. A shadow passed 
over the joy in her face. “I had rather 
not have the money, father dear,” she 
said. 

“ But I want yer to.” 

“T would really rather not. I don’t 
like you to think we want money, be- 
cause 5 


“Marjory,” whispered Mrs. Buckley’s 


speak to you, 
“Come down, but 


voice, ‘remember what the doctor said. 
Don’t excite your father.” As her 
mother spoke, Marjory saw Mr. Buckley 
throw back. his head and lift his 
shoulders ; he put his hand to his chest 
as though the old pain was beginning to 
torment him. “ All right, father,” she 
said hurriedly, “if you really wish it.” 
He nodded, and at a sign from her 
mother she kissed him and left the 
room. The door had scarcely closed 
when Mr. Buckley turned with a satistied 
smile to his wife who was preparing a 
draught for him. “ Didn’t I do it well?” 
he asked. “There wasn’t anything the 
matter with me just now, but the lass has 
got pride enough for two in her and I 
didn’t want any fuss about the money. 
So I shammed ill. Eh, you didn’t know 
I could act like that! Put that stuff 
away.” 

As Marjory thoughtfully descended the 
stairs, the door-bell rang and when she 
reached the hall she found Richard 
entering. She gave a little cry of delight 
and drew him into the drawing-room. 
His cheeks were white, his mouth drawn, 
his eyes heavy as though from long 
watching. “Marjory, my darling,” he 
said, “1 know I am forbidden this house, 
but I had to come. I have been awake 
all night, fighting with myself. When I 
left here, my heart was singing with joy 
in the knowledge of your love, but when 
I got home and could think quietly I 
began to ask myself if I ought to let you 
give up everything, sacrifice yourself to 
me, and the thought has been torment- 
ing me ever since. Darling, I have come 
to say that I shall not force you to keep 
your word; you are free to choose 
again.” He stopped, suddenly conscious 
of Marjory’s unaltered smile. 

“ Richard,” she whispered, “let me 
tell vou all about it.” 

Half an hour later, a knock at Mr. 
Buckley’s door was answered by Irene. 

“Come in, Maggie,” called her father’s 
voice. 

“May I bring Richard? 
told him everything.” 

Mr. Buckley held out his hand ; the 


I—I have 
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young man clasped it. “Thank you, 
sir,” he said simply. 

Mr. Buckley looked away. “ Rene, 
how ’Id it be to have the two weddin’s 
on one day ?” he asked. 

“Oh, lovely,” said Irene. “TI shall 
wear white satin, and you must wear 
cream, for your complexion, Marjory.” 

Marjory did not answer. She was 
placing a small table by her father’s side. 
“ See, father dear,” she said, “ here are 
some of your beautiful irises that I have 
brought up ; I want you always to have 
some because they are what you call 
them—the white dove, the white dove of 
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peace.” He drew the girl’s face down 
to his lips. Never before at the height 
of his triumphs had he experienced this 
feeling of restful happiness. 

“Now then,” broke in Mrs. Buckley, 
fearful of excitement in spite of every- 
thing, “you must all be off. I want 
father to rest.” 

As she crossed the room for an extra 
covering, her eye caught the charred 
paper in the grate. “Joe dear,” she 
said, “ what was in that envelope you 
burned ?” 

“ Ah,” he answered, “ that is a secret 
of mine. Give me a kiss, Loo.” 











SICILIAN SKETCHES 


By W. and A. M. MILLER 
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“ 1 TALY without Sicily,” wrote Goethe, 

“ makes no impression on the soul ; 
there is the key toeverything.” Even to- 
day, more than a century after the Sici- 
lian expedition of the great German poet, 
the traveller who cuts short his Italian 
tour at Naples and does not take the 
steamer on to “the Queen of Islands,” 
has missed seeing the gem of the Italian 
kingdom. The scenery of the east coast 
from Nizza di Sicilia to Catania with its 
lemon-groves and its azure sea, with its 
storied reminiscences of Odysseus “ of 
many wiles” and his enemy, the Cyclops, 
and with its grand, snow-crowned moun- 
tain, the guardian of the straits, is finer 
than the Riviera. The rock-city of 
Taormina, high above the sea on its 
cactus-covered cliffs, may challenge 
comparison with the fairest sites of the 
Bay of Naples ; the luxuriant quarries of 
Syracuse have no rival; while Palermo 
retains in its churches and palaces the 
memory of that most marvellous and 
romantic episode of the Middle Ages— 
the settlement of the Northmen in this 
fair Southern land. Nor is the Sicilian 
in the least like the Italians of the 
Continent. In the fields round ‘Taormina 
you will still hear the unmistakable 
drone of the Greek song, which takes 
you back to the far-off days when 
Theocritos composed his idylls at the 
Syracusan court and the sinuous inflec- 
tions of the Greek language were on the 
lips of the peasants of Etna. Here and 
there an Arabic name reminds you that 
Arabian science and Arabian manners 
once held sway in Sicily, as in Spain ; 
while the influence of the Spanish con- 


nection may still be traced in the com- 
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posure of the Sicilian and the strain of 
dignified melancholy, which seems to 
mark him off from the joyous Italians 
of the mainland, happy even in their 
poverty. 

Taormina has become of recent years 
an annexe of Malta, where British officers 
spend their Easter holidays and German 
tourists, carrying with them the atmo- 
sphere and mackintoshes of the Father- 
land, complain even in the midst of 
lemon-groves and asphodel that the 
“beautiful flounders of the North Sea” 
are not to be caught in the Straits of 
Messina. But even the prosaic Teuton 
cannot spoil the charms of a spot, which 
is the chosen home of the artist. Before 
one is long in the place, one makes the 
acquaintance of half the town and soon 
learns the family history of every sharp- 
eyed boy in the main street. A present 
of a pair of “red” boots—not those 
worn by the Byzantine emperors, but 
the ordinary brown articles of the roving 
Englishman—made for me a devoted 
friend of a youthful Tauromenian, who 


- was able to throw side-lights on many 


local institutions which elude the ob- 
servation of the Bzdeker-bred excur- 
sionist. Vincenzo even alluded with as 
much freedom as any Sicilian durst effect 
to the Mafia, of which one reads so 
much in the Roman papers and of which 
Sicily is the home just as Naples is the 
centre of the kindred secret-society, the 
Camorra. No Government has suc- 
ceeded in rooting out the Mafiosi, and 
their rule is allowed to remain unchal- 
lenged, save when some egregious 
scandal, such as the murder of Signor 
Notarbartolo, a prominent Sicilian who 
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had offended the society, calls impera- 
tively for justice. Stay-at-home English 
people, nurtured on Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s novels, are apt to imagine that 
every step outside a Sicilian town 
involves the risk of capture by brigands, 
but I cannot say that that is my experi- 


heat and to find the snow lying in the 
lava-paved streets of Randazzo at three 
was a somewhat rapid change, even for 
the South of Europe, and, with the wel- 
come addition of a scaldino of hot ashes 
to our scanty bedroom furniture, I found 
it necessary to sleep in my clothes in 
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ence. After a perusal of “Corleone,” 
I resolved to study for myself the scene 
of the action, so my wife and I set off 
along the Circumetnean railway to the 
fine medizeval town of Randazzo, where, 
as readers of that story will remember, 
many thrilling adventures take place. 
To leave Taormina at eleven in blazing 


that arctic temperature. Next morning, 
accompanied by a picturesque Italian 
waiter from Taormina, who had volun- 
teered to go with us as he had a brother 
in the Randazzo band, we walked 
through the bare country to the little 
village of Sta. Vittoria, where the murder 
took place in the novel. The local 
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doctor had never—such is fame—heard 
of Mr. Marion Crawford or his romance, 
then running as a serial in an Italian 
paper ; but he remembered having been 
told of a murder being committed in the 
church many years before. Of brigands 
and of the thick woods, in which they 
were supposed to hide, we saw not a 
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ignorance of the language. We were 
once driving outside Syracuse, when our 
driver drew from beneath his box a 
huge clasp knife, opened the blade, and 
proceeded to brandish it in front of us. 
But the worthy fellow, whose only 


resentment was against his distinguished 
fellow-islander, Signor Crispi, then still 


SICILIAN BEGGAR AT TAORMINA. 


trace, nor were we more succesful in 
finding the former in a two days’ drive 
along the south coast from Castelvetrano 
to Girgenti—a route little frequented—at 
a time when the country was supposed 
to be disturbed and every one carried a 
gun slung over his shoulder. Sometimes, 
I think, these brigand stories arise from 


alive, had no other motive than that of 
giving us an object-lesson in what he could 
do for us if beggars proved tiresome ! 

A Sicilian friend of mine, a native of 
that Circumetnean village of Bronte, 
which gives a title and a fine estate to 
Lord Nelson’s descendants, tells me that, 
having taught in almost every part of 
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Italy, including cul- 
tured Tuscany, he has 
nowhere found such 
intelligent children as 
in Sicily. This is not 
insular pride—for my 
friend is a cosmo- 
politan with strong 
Northern leanings— 
but a fact, of which I 
have had personal ex- 
perience. In the vil- 
lage of Mola, which 
rises high above Taor- 
mina, I once asked 
some children why 
they were not in 
school. They at once 
replied, with the ready 
logic of the Southern 
child, that it was a festi- 
val, but offered to give 
me specimens of their 
scholastic accomplish- 
ments. Judging from 
the example of the 
British public-school boy, I supposed 
that they would be densely ignorant 
of the recent history of their country. 
Not so; in reply to a question, the 
spokesman of the party at once gave me 
a clear and accurate précis of the 
struggle for Italian unity, with special 
reference to the life and death of Gart 
baldi. Not content with this, he pro 
ceeded to recite specimens of poetry 
and concluded by inviting us to his 
mother’s house, where a glass of Sicilian 
wine cemented our friendship. When 
one considers that since Italy became 
free and united, two of her Prime 
Ministers, Crispi and the Marchese di 
Rudini, have been Sicilians, and that 
Rapisardi, one of the two leading Italian 
poets of to-day, hails from Bellini’s old 
home, Catania, it is evident that the 
much-despised Mezzogiorno, about which 
Milanese papers write with such scorn 
as “a paradise inhabited by devils,” con- 
tains a reserve force of which Italy has 
already, even in the brief space of thirty 
years, made good use. 


CORTA DEI CAPPUCINI GATEWAY AT TAORMINA. 


Of all Italian cities I always give the 
preference to Syracuse, partly from the 
natural beauty of its situation, partly 


from old associations. Even in Greece 
itself there is nothing, unless it be the 
Acropolis, which reminds me so strangely 
ci the old Hellenic life as this spot, 
where Athenians and Syracusans strove 
tor mastery in the harbour, where the 
captives sang the verses of Euripides 
to beguile the tedium of their im- 
prisonment in the stone-quarries, where 
Arethusa, according to the legend, which 
Shelley has perpetuated for English 
readers, sleeps “beneath the Ortygian 
shore,” amid the papyrus plants which 
fringe “her bright fountain.” I shall 
never forget my first arrival in the 
harbour one brilliant moonlight night, 
when the gaunt forms of the tall houses 
stood out from the shore of the island, 
just as the old walls must have done on 
that memorable evening when the full 
moon baffled the attack of the Athenians 
on the fortress of Epipolz on the hill 
yonder. Nor are the memories of 
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Syracuse all ancient. Many a British 
and American tomb may be seen in the 
grand old Latomia de’ Cappuccini, where 
alone, in the bigoted days of Bourbon 
rule, a Protestant could find a last 
resting-place. In another /atomia, near 
the monument of a former British Vice- 
Consul, is the grave of Count Platen, the 
German poet, who ended his eccentric 
career at Syracuse. 

Few travellers in Sicily climb up to 
Castrogiovanni, the Enna of Ovid, 
whence Pluto carried off Proserpine. 
Yet no one has seen the triangular 
island unless he has mounted King 
Manfred’s citadel and looked down 
from that coign of vantage, nearly 
3,000 feet above the Mediterranean, at 
the whole surface of the country spread 


out as in a map at his feet. No wonder 


that the Romans called Enna “ impreg- 
nable,” for its horseshoe shape and its 
lofty position made it hard to take, 
though modern artillery, posted on the 
opposite height of Calascibetta, would 
Nowadays, 


easily sweep the town 
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Castrogiovanni is a_ stronghold of 
Socialism, and the dark walls of the old 
town are inscribed with the name of the 
Socialist member, whose voice is seldom 
silent when Sicilian questions come up 
for discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rome. But Sicily should 
be a rich and self-supporting island. 
On the road down from Castrogiovanni 
to the station you may meet a line of 
mules laden with “the yellow gold ” of 
Trinacria—the blocks of sulphur, which 
an Anglo-Sicilian Company has_ been 
formed to export. And along the rail- 
way to Girgenti, you may see in the 
midst of a desert country the kilns in 
which the sulphur is prepared. It 
would be hard to imagine a greater 
contrast than that between the smiling 
shores of Eastern Sicily and the dreary 
aspect of this sulphurous region. But 
the natives are justly proud of their 
mineral wealth, and rejoice at the new- 
born energy which has been put into 
the exploitation of it. Hitherto the 
jealousy which one Sicilian is apt to 


RANDAZZO., 
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show of another had handicapped the 
development of this particular source 
of riches. But the confidence which 
Englishmen inspire in business matters 


has made itself already felt at 


Palermo. 
Girgenti is, perhaps, par excellence, the 
show-place of the island, for the grand 
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tiresomeness to his Neapolitan fellow, 
who in his turn must yield the palm to 
the mendicants of Southern Spain—the 
worst in all Europe. But the examina- 
tion of churches and other objects of 
interest at Girgenti becomes arduous, 
in the face of a constant demand for 
cingue centesimi per la mancia from a 


LATERNIA DEI CAPPUCINI, SYRACUSE. 


temples of the city, which Pindar 
declared to be the most beautiful in the 
world, attract every tourist. But, like 
every haunt of the herd, Girgenti is 
spoilt by beggars, of whom one sees 
little in the less - frequented spots. 
Certainly, the Sicilian beggar, even at 
Girgenti, is far inferior in importunate 


small army of children. To give “is 
human, to forgive divine” ; but woe to 
the humane traveller who once indulges 
his propensity to distribute alms! The 
fame of the good deed spreads through 
all the lanes of the city; the philan- 
thropist is besieged at the door of his 
hotel, his path is beset at every step, 
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and he must be possessed of more 
than the patience of Job, if he does not 
take the first train to Palermo, in order 
to be free from these sons and daughters 
of the horse-leech with their perpetual 
refrain of “Give! give!” Could not 
the Society Contro laccationagio, which 
has done such useful work at Rome, 
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or teased me with questions, although, 
with true Sicilian curiosity, they were 
all dying to know my business in that 
remote spot. Accosting a priest, I 
asked for the house where Crispi first 
saw the light, imagining that in a 
country where every room in which 
Garibaldi once passed the night has its 


CALASUBETTA. 


found a branch at Girgenti ? 
small towns it is far different. 
arrived on a Sunday morning at the 
little township of Ribera on the south 
coast, where, in the same year as the 
late Queen Victoria, Signor Crispi was 


In the 
I once 


born. All the natives were out in the 


street, but no one begged from me, 


marble tablet, there would be at least 
some notoriety attaching to the early 
home of Garibaldi’s great collaborator. 
But I soon found that, in this case, too, 
“a prophet” was “without honour in 
his own country and in his father’s 
house.”” No one at Ribera seemed to 
care one jot for the fact that the then 
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Prime Minister was his fellow-towns- 
man; but when I was at last escorted 
to the quaint old house—nothing at all 
extraordinary in the way of architecture 
—I received a hearty welcome.from the 
great man’s nephew, who took a pride 
in showing me the steep stairs, down 
which the youthful Francesco—* Don 
Ciccio”’ as the Sicilians call it, for here 
the old Spanish “ Don” lingers on— 
once fell and nearly broke his neck. 
When Crispi died, however, the Mayor 
of Ribera was proud to be one of the 
pall-bearers at his funeral. 

Let us hope that the Sicilians, in their 
zeal for civilisation, will not abolish those 
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painted carts, which are such a curious 
feature of street-life in Palermo. While 
all over Italy, except in Sardinia and the 
Abruzzi, costume has disappeared, the 
pictures of medizval history or of the 
Old Testament story, which are usually 
painted on the Palermitan carts, still 
survive, an interesting emblem of the 
olden times. The work, though roughly 
executed, is by no means cheap, and a 
cart and horse, decked out with brand- 
new harness, nodding plumes, and masses 
of brass fittings, represent a large hole 
in the peasant’s savings. But it is 


pleasant thus to see the exploits of 
Manfred or Roger revived, and to find 
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TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, AT GIRGENTI. 


in the midst of modern streets and 
trams and howling newsboys—shouting 
the latest news of the Notarbartolo case 
—these perambulating pictures of the 
past. Every collector of curiosities buys 
a model of one of them, without which 
no hotel at Palermo is complete. 

If Sicily is to flourish as a winter- 
resort, it needs one thing—direct sea- 
communication between Marseilles and 
Palermo. When, in 1888, the Franco- 
Italian Commercial treaty was allowed 
to lapse, this service of steamers ceased 
also, and when, eleven years later, a new 
treaty of commerce was made, it was 
not resumed, Thus the traveller from 


England has no direct means of access 


to this charming island. He has a 
choice of long and circuitous routes, 
either from Marseilles to Naples and 
from Naples to Messina or Palermo by 
sea, or from Marseilles to Tunis and 
from Tunis to Marsala, Trapani, or 
Palermo, or by rail to Naples and 
thence by sea, or else by rail all the way 
down to Reggio di Calabria, and so 
across the straits to Messina. But the 
natural route is that from Marseilles to 
Palermo, and the Sicilians, who wish to 
derive profit from that tourist traffic, 
which is so lucrative a source of revenue 
on the mainland, should agitate for the 
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re-establishment of a line of steamers 
between the two ports. The “un- 
crowned king” of Palermo, Sig. Florio, 
head of the famous Florio-Rubattino 
steamship company, has but to say the 
word, and the thing is done. One other 
grievance afflicts the islanders. In all 
his reign of twenty-two years, the late 
king only visited Sicily once, and there 
are not wanting people who compare 
the long residence of the Bourbons at 
Palermo, of which La Favorita is still a 
relic, with the absence of the present 
dynasty. When we consider the. size 
and importance of Palermo, Catania, 
and Messina, this neglect seems inex- 
plicable. Perhaps the new king will 


cause the shutters of the palace at 
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Palermo to be thrown open and. will 
come and tarry for a time among his 
Sicilian subjects. Royalty, at present, is 
represented there by that none too 
popular pretender, the Duc d’Orléans, 
who solaces the tedium of his exile by 
an occasional sojourn in his splendid 
property just outside Palermo, not far 
from that historic spot, where, six cen- 
turies ago, his countrymen were mas- 
sacred in the “Sicilian Vespers.” The 
liking for the South, which is ascribed to 
Vittorio Emanuele III., will probably ere 
long be demonstrated by a much-wanted 
Royal tour through the splendid island, 
in whose prosperity England, as the 
author of her famous constitution of 
1812, should take a warm interest. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


“Te fanua, te fanua! te fanua umi, umi 
lava!” (Land, land! a long, long 
land !”) 

As we, the “watch below ””—Niadbon, 
Tepi, and myself—heard Tematau’s loud 
cry, we sat up, and saw a long, dark line 
pencilled on the horizon right ahead, 
which we knew was the great lonely 
atoll named Providence Island on the 
charts, and called Ujilon by the natives 
of the north-western Pacific. 

It was daylight of the sixth day out 
from Kusaie, and as I stood up to get 
a better view of the land, I was well 
satisfied. 

““We have done well, Lucia,” I said 
exultantly to Mrs. Krause, who was 
steering: “three hundred and forty 
miles in five days—with a two- knot 
current against us all the way!” 

I did not know my way into Ujilon 
Lagoon, for I had never been there 
before, so I now had some trouble in 
picking up one of the two passages on 
the south side of the great atoll. At 
seven o’clock, just as we were entering it, 
we saw a barque lying on the reef about 
half a mile away to the northward. She 
was a good lump of a vessel—apparently 
of about seven or eight hundred tons, 
and the remnants of some of her upper 
canvas still fluttered to the breeze. We 
could discern no sign of life about her, 
nor were any boats visible ; but we had 
no time to examine her just then, so 
sailed on across the lagoon, and, instead 
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of dropping anchor, ran gently on to the 
beach of a densely wooded island, for 
the water was not only as smooth as 
glass, but very deep, the “fall” from 
the edge of the beach being very 
steep. 

In an hour we had lightened the boat 
sufficiently to float her along a narrow 
water-way, which wound a sinuous 
course through the solid coral rock into 
a little basin or natural dock, where we 
could board her at either low or high 
water, without wetting our feet, though 
she had a clear fathom of water under 
her keel. 

The lagoon seemed alive with large 
and small fish—none of which, Niabon 
said, were poisonous, like two thirds of 
those of the Marshall Island atolls, 
and the beaches and sand flats were 
covered with small golden - winged 
plover, who displayed not the slightest 
fear of our presence, letting us approach 
them to within a few yards, then rising 
and settling down again. From where 
we were we could see but seven of the 
chain of fifteen islands which com- 
prised the atoll; all of these were 
thickly covered with coco palms, bear- 
ing an enormous crop of nuts, and 
here and there groves of jack-fruit and 
pandanus broke the monotonous beauty 
of the palms by their diversity of 
foliage. 

No traces of natives were visible, 
though I knew that there were a few 
—about thirty all told—for the redoubt- 
able Captain Bully Hayes, who claimed 
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Ujilon as his own, and whose brig was 
the first ship to enter the lagoon, had 
I knew established friendly intercourse 
with them. Two years before I had 
met the famous captain at Anchorite’s 
Islands—to the north of the Admiralty 
Group — when he had given me a 
description of Ujilon and its marvellous 
fertility, and had tried to induce me to 
go there with him with a gang of natives, 
and make oil for him. But although he 
made me a most 
liberal offer—he 
was a most delight- 
ful man to talk to, 
was the “South Sea 
pirate”—I did not 
trust him well 
enough, despite his 
merry, laughing 
blue eyes, jovial voice 
and handsome face, 
for he was a man 
who could be all 
things to all men; 
and the blue eyes 
sometimes went 
black, and the 
smooth shapely hand 
that was for ever 
stroking the long 
flowing beard, liked 
too well to feel a 
trigger in the crook 
of its fore-finger. So 
I laughingly declined 
his offer. 

“Ali right, Mr. 
Sherry,” he said, “please yourself ;” and 
then over another bottle of wine, he gave 
me some further particulars about the 
great atoll, and told me of how it had 
taken him two months to get into 
communication with the few inhabi- 
tants; and of the particular island on 
which their village was concealed amid 
a dense grove of pandanus palms. But 
that was two years ago, and I had 
forgotten much that he had told me. 
However, as I intended to remain at 
Ujilon for two or three days, it was 
likely that we might come across them 
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—they were very quiet and inoffensive 
people, so there was no danger to be 
apprehended from a meeting. 

By noon we had our temporary camp © 
made comfortable, and were having 
dinner when five natives made their 
appearance—three men and two women 
—coming towards usin acanoe. They 
landed without the slightest hesitation, 
and sat down with us; but we found 
that they spoke the Marshall Island 


At seven o'clock, just as we were entering it, we saw a barque lying 
on the reef about half a mile away to the northward. 


dialect, which none of us but Nidbon 
could speak, and she but slightly. How- 
ever, we managed to worry along, and 
to our surprise learned that Hayes had 
been at the island in his famous brig, 
the Leonora, only a month before, and 
that for a year and six months previously, 
seventy Line Island natives had been 
working on the islands under the super- 
vision of a white man, making oil for 
the captain, but most of them, and the 
white man as well, had left the atoll in 
the brig, for Hayes had been so well 
pleased with the result of their work 
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that he invited forty of the seventy to 
come on board and go with him to 
Ponapé, in the Carolines, for a month’s 
recreation and “ feasting” on that 
beautiful island. So with forty of his 
sturdy Line Islanders, and seven hundred 
barrels of coco-nut oil, he had sailed ; 
and now, said our five friends, he would 
soon be back—perhaps in two days— 
perhaps in ten, or twenty, or more, for 
how could one tell what the winds 
would be? He was a good man, was 
the captain, but hot and sudden in his 
anger, overfond of women who were 
good to look at, and cruel to those who 
sought to cross his desire ; but generous 
—always generous—and kind to those 
who were weak and ill, giving them 
good medicine and rich food; tins of 
the red rich fish called samani which 
came from his own country, and biscuit 
and bread such as white men eat. Ah, 
he was a good man was “ Puli Ese” 
(Bully Hayes). 

“ Ask them about the wrecked ship on 
the reef,” I said to Niabon, repeating 
the first question I had tried to put to 
them, but which they did not answer, so 
eager were they to tell us about Captain 
Hayes and themselves ; “ask them all 
about her—when did she run ashore, 
and where are the crew?” 

Ah, the ship, the great ship! they 
replied. She had run up on the reef 
one night four moons ago, when the sky 
was bright and clear and the wind blew 
strongly; and when in the morning 
they discerned her from the village, the 
white man had two boats manned to go 
to her assistance, but as the boats 
approached, two cannons fired heavy 
balls at them from the deck of the 
ship; and although the white man 
(Hayes’s trader) tied his handkerchief 
to an oar and held it upright, the people 
on the ship continued to fire on the 
boats with the big cannons, and, with 
muskets, and then when one man was 

hit by a bullet and died quickly, the 
white man cursed those on the ship for 
fools, and turned the boats shoreward 
again, saying that those on board could 
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perish before he would try to help them 
again. By sunset three boats, filled with 
men, had left the ship and sailed to the 
south. 

In the morning the white man 
(whom I knew from their description of 
him to be a well-known and decent 
South Sea trader named Harry Gardiner) 
boarded the ship and began to remove 
all that was of value on shore. Her 
hold was filled with all sorts of goods 
in barrels and cases, and when “ Puli 
Ese” came, three months later, he was 
well pleased, not only for the seven 
hundred barrels of oil but with the 
many things that had been gotten 
from the wrecked ship. 

We promised our new friends to 
come up to their village—where they 
and about twenty of their fellow islanders 
lived with the remainder of Bully Hayes'’s 
Line Island contingent—on the following 
day, and sent them away with a few 
trifling presents. As they said they 
could walk back, and I wanted to have 
a look at the wreck, they cheerfully 
agreed to let their canoe remain with 
us. 

About four in the afternoon, as the 
heat of the sun began to relax, | 
determined to set out in the canoe. 
Tematau and Tepi had gone across to 
the weather side of the island with my 
gun to shoot plover and frigate birds, of 
which latter, so the natives had told us, 
there were great numbers to be found on 
the high trees to windward. Mrs. 
Krause and Niabon were resting in the 
shade, but the latter, when she saw me 
pushing the canoe into the water, asked 
me to let her come also. 

“Yes, of course ; and you too, Lucia. 
Won’t you come as well ?” I said. 

“No, Jim. I feel very lazy, and I’m 
always so afraid of canoes,” she said 
with a smile, “and do be careful and 
not be capsized ; look at all those horrid 
sharks swimming about—I can sée nearly 
twenty of them from where I am 
sitting.” 


Both Niabon and I laughed at her 


fears—the sharks were not man-eaters, 
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moor there is 4 flock of snow-white sea- 
gulls, driven to land by the wild weather, 
and as I gaze at them, fluttering to and 


as we knew by their black-tipped fins, 
though the species were dangerous when 
bad weather made the fish on which 





they preyed scarce ; 
then they became 
vicious and daring 
enough, and would 
at times actually 
tear the oars out of 
the hands of a boat’s 
crew. However, 
Lucia would not 
come, saying she 
would await the re- 
turn of the men and 
pluck the plover 
which they were 
sure to bring back 
with them. 

“Very well, 
Lucia,” I said, “we'll 
leave you to your- 
self. I must have a 
look at the barque, 
and find out her 
name. Wrecks have 
always had an at- 
traction for me; 
and, besides that, I 
want to get a sheet 
or two of copper to nail over our stem, 
which was badly hurt when we ran 
ashore in Apamama Lagoon.” 

In another minute or two Niabon and 
I started, she sitting for’ard and I 
aft. The wind had died away, and the 
surface of the lagoon was as smooth as 
glass, and, through the crystal-clear 
water, we could discern the glories of 
the gorgeously-hued coral forest below. 
Is there such another sight in all the 
world as is revealed when you look 


down upon the bottom of a South Sea 
atoll ! 


Ah, no, there cannot be! And here 


as I write, there is before me the cold 
German Ocean, heaving and tumbling ; 
grey, grim, and sullen under a dulled 
and leaden sky, and snowflakes beat 
and beat incessantly upon the opened 
windows of my room. Out upon the 








With forty of his sturdy Line Islanders, and seven hundred barrels 
of coco-mut oil, he had sailed. 


fro, their presence seems to creep into 
my heart, and their wild, piping notes to 
say, “ You will go back, you will go back, 
and see some of us again; not here, 
under cold skies, but where the bright 
sun for ever shines upon 
deepest blue.” 


a sea of 


For half an hour or more we paddled 
in silence over the smooth waters of that 
sweet lagoon, the bow of the canoe kept 
steadily on towards the wrecked barque ; 
and as I looked at the graceful figure of 
my companion, with her dark, glossy 
hair flowing over her back and swaying 
to and fro with every stroke, and saw 
the graceful poise of her head, and the 
backward sweep of her two little hands 
as she plunged her paddle into the 
water, and withdrew it swiftly and 
noiselessly, I felt that I could not, I must 
not delay in asking her to be my wife, 
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Not that her physical beauty had so 
wrought upon my feelings—I was above 
that, I thank God, and had a level brain— 
but because I felt that I loved her, ay, 
honestly loved her, and that she was a 
good and true woman, and our union 
would be a happy one. 

It took us much longer than we 
anticipated in coming up to the stranded 
ship, or rather to the inside edge of the 
reef on which she lay, high and dry, 
half a mile further to seaward. Taking 
my hammer and a blunt chisel—to prize 
off a sheet of copper—we made the 
canoe fast to a coral boulder, and set off 
across the reef, which gave forth a strong 
but sickly odour, caused by the heat of 
the sun acting on the many-coloured 
and many-shaped marine organisms and 
living coral. 

Niabon, whose feet were protected by 
strong fakka (sandals woven of coco-nut 
fibre), stepped lightly and swiftly on 
before me; I with my heavy boots 
crushing into the brittle, delicate, and 
sponge-like coral, startling from their 
sunbaths hundreds of black and orange- 
banded sea-snakes—reptiles whose bite 
is as deadly as that of a rattlesnake, but 
which hastened out of our way almost as 
soon as they heard our footsteps. Here 
and there we had to turn aside to avoid 
deep pools, some of which, though not 
more than ten fathoms in width, were as 
blue as the ocean beyond, their rocky 
walls starting sheer up from their bases 
to the crust of the reef. 

At last we reached the ship, and stood 
under her bowsprit. She was standing 
almost upright, wedged in tightly between 
three huge boulders, one on her port, and 
two on her starboard side, and I saw 
that she had struck with great violence, 
for just abreast of her foremast there 
was a jagged hole through which we 
could see into her lower hold. The 
natives had told us that there had been 
an unusually high tide when she ran 
ashore, and had it not been for her 
bringing up against the boulders, she 
might have torn her way over the reef 
into the lagoon, as she was under a 
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strong press of sail, and the sea was 
smooth, and the stars shining brightly. 
Most of her copper had been stripped 
off by Hayes, but later on I found all I 
wanted by crawling under the bilge, and 
prizing off a few undamaged sheets. 

“Let us find out her name before we 
go on board,” I said to my companion. 
“She’s a foreigner, I’m sure.” 

Walking round to her stern we looked 
up and saw her name, Agostino Rombo, 
Livorno, painted in white letters. 

“Ah, I thought she was a foreigner, 
Niabon. I fancy we shall find a strong 
smell of garlic as soon as we get on 
deck.” 

Turning up along the port side, we 
soon found an easy way of getting on 
board, for just abreast of the mainmast, 
Hayes’s Chinese carpenters had cut down 
the main deck from the water-ways to 
the bilge, so as to give free access to the 
upper and lower holds. 

We first examined the lower hold, 
which contained about two hundred 
tons of New Caledonian nickel ore, 
and which, valuable as it was, Hayes 
had not troubled about removing. In 
the ’tween deck there was nothing to 
show of what the main portion of her 
cargo had consisted—everything had 
been removed, and only great piles of 
dunnage remained, and I came to the 
conclusion that the Agostino Rombo of 
Leghorn had been bound from some 
Australian port to China with a general 
cargo, when her incapable skipper ran 
her ashore—to Bully Hayes’s benefit and 
satisfaction. 

Ascending from the dark and silent 
’tween decks, where our footsteps and 
voices echoed and re-echoed as though 
we were walking and speaking in some 
mountain cavern, we ascended to the 
main deck into the fresh, sweet daylight, 
though the sun was now low down on 
the western sky, and the first thing that 
attracted our attention was a lengthy 
notice on the mainmast, carefully and 
neatly painted on a sheet of copper. 
And as I read it, I could but laugh 
at Captain Hayes’s natural American 
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business instincts, combined with his 
usual humorous mendacity— 


“ NOTICE TO WRECKING PARTIES. 

“T, William Henry Hayes, master and owner 
of the brig Leonora, of Shanghai, hereby notify 
all and sundry that the barque Agostino Rombo, 
of Leghorn, as she now lies on this reef, has 
been purchased by me from Captain Pasquale 
Lucchesi, and any person attempting to remove 
any of her deck-houses, spars, anchors, or 
cables, or certain nickel ore in the lower hold, 
are liable to be indicted for piracy. But all 
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seas, would have clutched at them as 
eagerly as a Jew pawnbroker would 
clutch at a necklace of pearls or a 
diamond-set tiara. The panelling of 
the main cabin was painted in white 
and gold, and presented a very hand- 
some appearance, and on the panels of 
every stateroom door was an exceedingly 
well-painted picture of some saint 
renowned in history—evidently the 
owners of the Agostino Rombo were of 
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At last wz reached the ship, and stood under her bowsprit. 


anchors, cables, and ground tackle generally 
may be removed on payment of 250 dols. to my 
native agent on this island.” 

From the main deck we ascended to 
the poop, and went below into the now 
darkening cabin, which we found was 
gutted of everything of value, except 
the captain’s and officers’ bedding, 
which had been tossed aside by Hayes 
and his crew, and which even the 
natives of Ujilon had regarded as too 
worthless to take away, though many 
a poor sailor man, shivering in northern 
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pious minds. Underneath one of these 
pictures, that of St. Margaret of Hun- 
gary, was scribbled in pencil, “ Maggie 
is my fancy. Frank Hussey, mate brig 
Leonora.” 

I scratched out the ribald words with 
my knife, and then we went up through 
the companion to the poop, and looked 
along the deserted deck, whose once 
white planking was now cracking and 
discolouring under the fierce rays of the 
torrid sun, to which it had been exposed 
for four months. 
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We sat down together on a seat, 
which was placed for’ard of the skylight, 
and gazed at the lofty masts and spars, 
which, denuded of all their running 
gear, stood out stark, grim, and mourn- 
ful against the rays of a declining sun. 
On the fore-topgallant yard, a frigate 
bird and his mate stood, oblivious of 
our presence, and looking shoreward at 
the long, long line of verdure clothing 
the islets four miles away. 

“Simi,” said Niabon, clasping her 
little brown hands together at the back 
of her head, and leaning against the 
skylight, “we must return to the canoe 
ere the tide riseth, for, see, the sun is low 
down, and Lucia will think that some 
harm hath befallen us if we delay.” 

She spoke in Samoan, the language 
she generally used when we were alone, 
for she could express herself better in 
it even than in English, so she said, 
though both Lucia and myself had 
often told her, not banteringly, that her 
English was sweet to hear. | 
* “Heed not the sinking sun, Niabon,” 
I replied, in the same language, “ the 
tide will not yet cover the reef for an 
hour or more, and the night will be 
bright and clear. . . . Niabon, turn thy 
face to me.” 

I took her hand and drew her closer 
' to me? 

“Niabon, I love thee. I have loved 
thee since the time when thou first 
saidst to me, ‘ Shall I give thee sleep ?’ 
And for ever since hast thou been in 
my mind. See, I have loved no other 
woman as I love thee, and it is my 
heart’s desire to make thee my wife.” 

She drew herself away from me with 
blazing eyes. 

“Thy wife, thy wife! Simi, what 
madness is this? Hast thou no eyes 
to see? Is thy mind so dull that thou 
dost not know that Lucia hath loved 
thee, and that even at this moment 
her heart acheth for thy return. Dost 
thou not know?” 

“T care not for her but as a friend,” 
I said hotly ; “’tis thee alone I desire. 
Thou art always in my mind, and I 
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will be good and true to thee, Niabon; 
for I love thee well. Be my wife. 
Together thou and I——” 

The angry light in her eyes died out, 
and she placed her cheek to mine. 

“Simi, I care more for thee than for 
any one in the world, save Lucia, and 
Lucia hath all my heart, and all my love. 
And she so loves thee, Simi—she so loves 
thee that it is her heart’s desire to be 
thy wife. . . . Come, dear friend, let us 
return and forget all but that Lucia 
awaits.” 

She passed her hand softly over my 
face, pressed her lips to my forehead, 
and then I followed her down from 
the silent deck on to the reef, and 
thence onwards to the canoe. 


CHAPTER XV 


ALL that she said to me that night as 
we returned over the stilly waters of the 
lagoon to our companions, I cannot now 
remember ; I only know that as she sat 
facing me, and I paddled slowly and 
dreamily along, I promised her, dully 
and mechanically, to tell Lucia that 
night that I loved her. 

“And she and thou will be happy, 
very happy, Simi. Her heart went out 
to thee from the very first. And children 
will come to thee, and I shall see them 
grow—the boys strong and brave as 
thou art, and the girls fair and sweet as 
Lucia—and yet shalt thou have thy 
heart’s desire, and be spoken of as a 
man who did a great deed . . . a great 
voyage . . . and all that hath been done 
by the three men of whom thou hast so 
often thought, will be but as little com- 
pared with this voyage of thine. And 
she so loves thee, Simi ; ah, she so loves 
thee.” 

The soft murmur of her voice 
enthralled, took such possession of me 
mentally and physically, that I know 
not what I answered except that I said 
again and again, “Ay, I love her, I love 
her, and I shall tell her of my love, and 
that she, and she alone, is my heart’s 
desire.” 
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How long we were in getting back to 
the island Icannot tell, but Ido remember 
that it was quite dark, and both Niabon 
and myself were paddling vigorously 
when we heard Tepi’s loud hail of 
welcome, and a canoe shot up on the 
beach, and Lucia came towards me with 
outstretched hands, 

“Jim, oh Jim! I thought you were 
never coming back,” she said. 

I folded her in my arms and kissed 
her. “Lucia, dear, dear Lucia! Will 
you be my wife? For I love you,” and 
then, scarcely knowing what I was doing, 
I strained her almost savagely to my 
bosom, and kissed her upturned face 
again and again. 

“Jim, .dear, dear Jim,” and her soft 
arms were around my neck, “and I 
love you too! I have loved you almost 
from the day you first came to Taritai, 
and Niabon has told me that one day 
you would tell me that you loved me . 
that some day you would speak . . . Jim 
dearest, bend down ; you are so tall, and 
I am so little ; ah, Jim, I am so little, but 
my heart, dear, is so big with love for 


you, that I feel that I could take you in 
my arms, and kiss you as you now kiss 


me. Jim, dear, I never, never knew 
what love meant till now.” 

A bright burst of flame illumined the 
beach, and Niabon with a torch in her 
hand was standing at the water’s edge. 

“The night is fair and good, and the 
wind is from the east. Let us away, 
dear friends.” 

Her voice seemed to reach me as if 
from far, far away, though her dark face 
with the deep luminous eyes were so 
near, and, as she spoke, the boat, with 
Tepi and Tematau standing erect and 
waiting, grounded gently on the strand. 

“Yes, yes, we shall sail to-night,” I 
cried exultantly, as I again pressed Lucia 
to my heart, and showered passionate 
kisses upon her lips, “we shall sail, 
Lucia my dearest ; on, and on, and on, 
to the north-west, my beloved, till we 
come to our journey’s end, and you and 
I shall never part again, no never, never, 
my dearest.” 
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“Ay, never, never shall ye two part 
again,” cried Niabon, casting down her 
torch : “ man with the strong and daring 
hand, and woman with the fond and 
tender heart. Thy lives are forever 
linked together. Quick, give me thy 
hand, Lucia, my dove, my own, my 
own !” 

She sprang towards us, and took 
Lucia’s hand in hers, and almost tore off 
her wedding ring, and then flung it far 
out into the lagoon. 

“Sink, sink, thou ring of misery—thou 
golden circle which should have meant 
love and trust and happiness, but brought 
naught but hate and treachery and 
poison to her who wore it. Sink!” 

“Oh, Jim, Jim!” and Lucia turned 
her streaming eyes to mine, “it was my 
wedding ring, and when he gave it to me, 
I think he loved me, wicked and cruel 
as he was afterwards. Oh, Nidbon, 
Niabon !” 

In a moment Nidbon’s 
around her. 

“My sweet, my sweet ! thou art to me 
more than life,” she whispered, “I love 
thee so, Lucia. I love thee so that I 
would die for thee! Heed not the ring, 
for now thou hast beside thee a good 
man—true, brave and strong—one whose 
love will forever shield thee. Come, my 
dearest, come with me to the boat.” 

They went down the beach together, 
with arms around each other’s waists, 
and their footsteps guided by the still- 
burning torch lying on the sand. I 
followed, and in another minute I had 
the tiller in my hand, and told Tepi to 
push off, as Tematau ran up the jib. 

“ How now for the passage ?” I cried, 
as I slipped my arm around Lucia’s waist, 
and her lips met mine, “ how now for the 
passage, Tepi? Canst see? Canst see, 
Tematau ?” 

Niabon placed her hand on mine. 

“Have no fear, Simi. The wind is 
fair and the passage through the reef is 
wide, and the ship on the right hand is 
a good guide. See, her masts stand out 
clear against the sky. And give me the 
tiller, for thou and Lucia art tired. So 


arms were 
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sleep—sleep till the dawn, and Tematau 
and Tepi and I shall keep watch through 
the night. How shall I steer?” 

“ North-west, north-west,” I muttered, 
as Lucia laid her cheek to mine, “ north- 
west, but call me if the wind hauls to the 
northward.” 

She bent over Lucia and touched her 
face softly. 

“Sleep, dear one, sleep till dawn,” she 
said in a whisper, and then with a smile 
she turned to me. 

“Simi, thou too art tired, and must 
sleep even as Lucia sleepeth now. See, 
her eyes are closed. How sweet and 
fair she is as she sleepeth! Ah, how 
sweet! So, let me touch thy face.” 
She pressed her soft hand on my brow, 
and then, with Lucia’s head pillowed on 
my breast, I too slept. 


CHAPTER XVI 


For nearly three weeks we made good 
progress to the north-west, though we 
met with such very heavy weather when 
between Minto Breakers Reef, and the 
island of Oraluk, that I had to run back 
to the latter place for shelter, and all but 
missed it. Although so small, it is very 
fertile, and the natives were very hospit- 
able, Niabon and Lucia being given a 
room in the chief’s house, and I and my 
two men were given a house to ourselves, 
where we were very comfortable during 
our stay of four days, though unable to 
get about on account of the pouring rain, 
which hardly ceased for an hour. The 
chief’s house was quite near to that in 
which we were quartered, so I spent a 
good deal of my time there, for although 
I cannot say that I was really in love 
with my future wife, her gentle endear- 
ments, and the happiness that shone in 
her dark eyes when I was with her gave 
me a certain restfulness, and I was well 
content. 

We had long since decided as to our 
future. After our marriage she was to 
stay with her sister, or with my friends, 
the Otano’s, on Guam, whilst I made my 
way to my friend at Amboyna, and got 
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him to provide me with such an amount 
of trade goods that when I returned to 
Guam I should be in a position to at 
once begin trading operations either in 
the Marianas, with Guam for my head- 
quarters, or else choose some suitable 
place in the Caroline Archipelago. The 
boat, I had no doubt, I could sell at San 
Luis d’Apra, or San Ignacio, and this I 
intended to do if a fair price was offered 
me. Then I would take passage in one 
of the Spanish trading schooners to 
Manila, and from there I could easily 
get to Amboyna; and all going well, it 
was more than likely that my friend would 
lend or sell me on easy terms, one of his 
own small trading vessels, for he had 
half a dozen or more employed through- 
out the Moluccas, and on the coast of 
the Philippine Islands. 

On the second day after our arrival on 
Oraluk, the rain cleared off for an hour, 
and I went over to the chief’s house, and 
found Lucia conversing in Spanish with 
some native women who could speak it 
brokenly, for years before there had been 
a Jesuit mission on the island, but it had 
been abandoned, and the two priests, 
after a stay of five years, had gone back 
to Manila. Niadbon was not in the house 
—she had gone into the forest with some 
of the young girls, Lucia said, as she 
bade me come in and sit down. 

“She is a strange girl, Lucia. She 
seems to love to be in the forest, or 
walking on the cliffs or mountain tops. 
I wish I knew the true story of her 
life.” 

Lucia shook her head. “She will not 
tell it, Jim, and I am sure she does not 
like to be questioned even by me. But 
yet she has told me a little, and there 
can be no harm in my telling you—I 
am sure she would not mind.” 

“No, why should she mind ?” 

“She told me that her very first 
memories of her childhood go back to 
when she was a child of six at Manhiki. 
She lived alone with her mother in a 
little hut quite apart from the other 
people. Even then she says she knew 
that her mother was a ‘ witch-woman’ 











and was greatly feared by the natives, 
who yet came to her for charms and 
medicines. Who her mother was she does 
not know—but she is quite certain that 
she was a full-blooded Polynesian, though 
not a native of Manhiki. Her father 
she had never seen, nor had her mother 
ever made even the faintest allusion to 
him, and Niabon herself had never dared 
question her on the subject. She told 
me, however, that she imagined he was 
a white man.” 

“]T am almost sure he was,” I said ; 
“she certainly is not a full-blooded 
native.” 

“T am sure of it too. But she does 
not like to be thought anything but a 
pure native. Why, I cannot tell, and 
have never asked her her reasons.” 

“Ts her mother still living ?” 

“T do not know and do not like to ask 
her. She told me that she, her mother, 
and Tematau had left Manhiki and wan- 
dered through the islands of the South 
Pacific for many years. Tematau she 
says is a blood relation. He only took 
service.as head boatman with Krause so 
as to be near her, for from the very first 
day she saw me, she determined to live 
at Taritai. And we have always been 
the closest friends.” 

“T know she loves you very dearly,” I 
said, as I rose to return to my house, for 
just then we saw Nidbon herself 
coming through the village accompanied 
by a number of young women. 

We left Oraluk with a slashing breeze, 
which we held for eight days, the boat 
doing splendid work, and on the morning 
of the tenth day we sighted Guam, forty 
miles away, and looming blue against 
the sky line. 

“Three thousand miles,” I cried exul- 
tingly, “ three thousand miles, Lucia—in 
fact, nearer three thousand two hundred.” 

Her dark eyes filled with tears as she 
pressed my hand and looked at the home 
of her childhood and even Niabon 
showed some trace of excitement as she 
bent her glance upon the great mound 
of land. 


I opened our one remaining bottle of 
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wine which had been reserved for this 
auspicious day, and we shared it between 
us, whilst Tepi and Tematau were each 
given a stiff glass of grog. 

“Blow, good breeze, blow,” I cried, 
“blow steady and strong.” 

“Blow, good wind, blow steady and 
true,” echoed my two men, as I eased 
off the main sheet, and the boat went 
faster through the water, and made a 
seething wake. 

As we were so well to windward of 
the island, I determined to head for 
Cape Ritidian, its north-west point, as 
from there I could easily pick up Port 
Tarofofo, where, so Lucia assured me, 
we should find a pilot to take us down 
the coast to Port San Luis. Not having 
a chart of the island made it necessary 
for me to be cautious, but Lucia was 
quite sure that from Cape Ritidian we 
should have no trouble in running down 
the coast to Tarafofo—a port with which 
she was quite familiar, for she had been 
there on many occasions with her father. 
The anchorage was good, and there was 
a small town at the head of the harbour, 
where supplies could be obtained. 

“That will do us nicely, then,” I said 
to Lucia, “we may as well spell there 
for a few days and get well rested. Oh, 
it will be glorious to feel solid earth 
under foot once more after the last ten 
weary days.” 

“Oh Jim, the very thought of stepping 
on shore again makes my veins thrill. 
Oh, the great lovely green mountain 
forest, and the calls of the birds and the 
sweet sound of falling water—it is heaven 
to think of being there, in such a beau- 
tiful country after so many, many days 
upon the sea! Ah, you will love Guam, 
Jim! You cannot help it—it is the 
fairest, sweetest land in all the world, I 
think.” 

Her enthusiasm infected me to some 
degree, and bending forward to her, I 
whispered, “Is there a priest at Tara- 
fofo, Lucia ?” 

A vivid blush dyed her sweet face 
from neck to brow. 

“Yes,” she answered, so softly that I . 
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could scarce hear her, “ there has always 
been a church and a priest there for a 
hundred years. It was once plundered 
and burned by pirates, so one of the 
priests told me when I was a child.” 

The breeze held good with us, and at 
four in the afternoon we ran in under 
Cape Ritidian and brought to half a 
cable away from the shore, which 
presented an aspect of the loveliest 
verdured hills and valleys imaginable, 
fringed with a curving snow-white beach, 
along which was scattered a few native 
houses, surrounded by plantations of 
bananas and papaw trees. 

Presently a boat came off manned by 
natives, dressed in garments of very 
bright colours. They all spoke Spanish 
and at once offered to pilot us down -to 
Tarafofo Harbour, which, they said, we 
could enter at any time, day or night ; 
we accepted their services, and they came 
aboard, veered their boat astern, and by 


And lifting us up on the summit of its awful crest, hurled us 
shoreward to destruction 


nightfall we came to an anchor in a 


small, but safe and exceedingly beautiful 


harbour. 
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Here more of the country people came 
on board, late as it was, and pressed us 
to sleep on shore, telling us that there 
were some very comfortable houses in the 
village, which was situated two miles up 
the Tarafofo river. Then one of the 
visitors recognised Lucia, and now invita- 
tions poured in upon us from.all sides, 
and finally Lucia and Niabon, accom- 
panied by Tematau, went ashore with 
them, leaving Tepi and myself on board. 

“Good night, Jim dear,” said Lucia, 
as she was about to get into the shore 
boat, “you will come on shore early, 
won’t you? I don’t like your staying 
behind, but you and Tepi will perhaps 
get a good night’s rest now that three of 
us will be out of the way. I should never 
go to sleep if I stayed on board to-night. 
I am so excited.” 

I stooped and kissed her little upturned 
face, and in another moment she was in 
the boat, which at once pushed off into 
the darkness and 
made for shore. 

‘‘Good - night, 
again,” both.she and 
Niabon cried, and 
Tematau also. called 
out Tidkapo ! 

‘‘ Good- night, 
good-night,” I 
shouted, swaying 
our boat lantern in 
farewell. “ Tiakapo, 
Tematau. May you 
all sleep well.” 

They made some 
merry laughing re- 
sponse, in which 
they were joined by 
their hosts, and 
then Tepi and I 
were alone. 

We put on the 
cabin hatches, 
spread out our sleep- 
ing mats and made 
ourselves comfortable for the night, and 
after half an hour’s smoke, we fell asleep 
too tired to talk. 
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A little after midnight the cool-breeze 
suddenly died away, and both Tepi and 
myself awoke almost at the same 
moment. 

“ The air hath grown hot, and is hard 
to breathe, master,” said the big man ; 
“] fear a storm is near.” 

It had indeed become very hot and 
stifling, yet on looking at the barometer, 
I saw there was no change, and so felt 
no concern, for we were in an excellent 
position, no matter how hard, and from 
where it might blow. In half an hour 
or so, a few heavy splashes of rain fell, 
then a sudden shower, which necessitated 
us lifting off the hatch and going into 
the cabin, and it was then that Tepi 
complained to me of a severe headache, 
from which I was also beginning to 
suffer. 

I had just struck a match to take 
another look at the glass, when suddenly 
the boat began to tremble violently, and 
then gave such a sudden jerk at her 
cable, that I fell forward on my face. 

“ Mafuie! Mafuie!” (“ Earthquake ! 
earthquake!”) cried Tepi in terror- 
stricken tones as he clutched the 
coamings and looked seaward. “Oh, 
Simi, look, look! The sea, the sea! 
We perish !” 

May God spare me from ever seeing 
such another sight! A black towering 
wall of water was rushing towards the 
boat, and ere I could frame my lips to 
utter an appeal for mercy to the Almighty, 
it was upon us and lifting us up on the 
summit of its awful crest, hurled us 
shoreward to destruction. 


Two weeks later, I awoke to life and 
misery in a wide, low-ceiled room. Tepiy, 
with his arm in a sling, was bending 

| over me ; and, sitting beside my bed, 
| were two padres, ; 

“Where am I, good fathers?” I asked. 

“In San Ignacio, my son,” replied the 
elder of the two. “God has spared you 
and this Indian sailor of yours to render 
thanks to Him and the Holy Virgin for 
His mercy.” 
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“ And where are my friends—the two 
girls, and Tematau? Tell me, Tepi! 
Tell me,” I said with a dull terror at my 
heart. “Why do you shake and hide your 
face?” Then I turned to the priests. 

“ For God’s sake, tell me, gentlemen,” 
and I clutched the hand of the one 
nearest to me. 

“In Paradise, my son. They and 
three hundred other poor people rendered 
up their souls to God thirteen days ago. 
Scarcely a score of people in Tarafofo 
escaped.” 

The shock was too much for me, and 
I fell back again. 


As soon as I was strong enough for 
the journey, I visited the scene, and was 
shown, on the spot where once the 
church had stood, a bare, grim mound, 
Underneath it lay all that was mortal of 
Lucia, Niabon, Tematau, and three 
hundred others, who had in one swift 
moment been sent to eternity that 
dreadful night. Nine other people were 
in the house when it fell and buried 
the sleepers, and the agony must have 
been short for them. all. 

The tidal wave which accompanied 
the earthquake had hurled the boat and 
Tepi and myself for many hundreds of 
yards inland. I was picked up in the 
boat itself, stunned and _ severely 
injured. Tepi was carried into a rice 
field, and although his arm was broken, 
he at once set out in search of me, and 
the faithful fellow had come with me 
when I was carried in a bullock cart to 
San Ignacio, where the doctor and 
priests had brought me round after two 
weeks’ dangerous illness. 

Before leaving Guam, I spent two 
months with my friend José Otano, who 
tried hard to make me stay with him. 
At his house, poor Lucia’s heartbroken 
sister came to see me very often, and I 
bade her farewell with genuine sorrow. 

Then one day Tepi and I turned our 
faces once more to the Islands of the 
South,—and so the story of my strange 
adventure is told. 


THE END, 















T is not many months since the 
Gaulois related an incident which 
shows what a high place Chateaubriand 
still holds in the opinion of his country- 
men. Some literary guests were playing 
paper games at the house of Mme. 
Alphonse Daudet, and one of the games 
consisted in making a list of favourite 
authors by flébiscite. The result of the 
votes was that the name of Chateaubriand 
came out second, following that of St. 
John the Evangelist, but preceding those 
of Victor Hugo, La Fontaine, Pascal, and 
Balzac. It is plain, therefore, that the 
author of the “ Génie de Christianisme ” 
is still popular in 
his own land, al- 
though more than 
fifty years have 
elapsed since his 
death. In England 
it is doubtful whether 
he is more than a 
name to most people, 
and the excellent 
translation of his 
memoirs which Mr. 
A. Texeira de Mattos 
is now publishing 
through Messrs. 
Freemantle must be 
welcomed as an at- 
tempt to dispel this 
ignorance. These 
“Mémoires d’Outre- 
tombe” form, how- 
ever, an extremely 


lengthy work, and a brief account of 
Chateaubriand’s life and writings may 
perhaps be of interest to some who have 
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not time to read the six vorumes which 
they fill. 

Chateaubriand may be justly called 
the father of French nineteenth-century 
literature, and few of the great writers of 
the period fail to show some traces of his 
influence. Of the poets, Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Alfred de Musset, and Alfred 
de Vigny must be numbered among his 
spiritual progeny ; the historians Augus- 
tin Thierry and Michelet and the critic 
Sainte-Beuve learnt much from him, while 
the novelists who have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to him include George 
Sand, Flaubert, and many others. Two 
of the most eminent 
of living French 
writers, M. Paul Bour- 
get and M. Pierre 
Loti, are full of his 
spirit, though the 
form in which this 
spirit finds expression 
is naturally different 
at the beginning of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury from that which 
it took at the opening 
of the nineteenth. 
No better summary 
of Chateaubriand’s 
influence can be given 
than that of Théo- 


phile Gautier, who 
says that he “ re- 
stored the Gothic 


cathedral, threw open 
to men the immensity of nature from 
which they had been shut off, and in- 
vented modern melancholy.” 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


Francois - René de Chateaubriand 
was born in 1768—the year also of 
Napoleon’s birth —in the dark and 
narrow Rue des Juifs at Saint - Malo. 
He came of an ancient and noble Breton 
family, but one which had fallen on bad 
days before the father of the great writer 
restored it to-something of its earlier 
fortune. The old Comte de Chateau- 
briand was a man of most remarkable 
qualities and by commercial enterprises 
managed to obtain sufficient money to 
buy back the feudal seat of his ancestors, 
the chdlteau of Combourg. The son has 
left us a striking portrait of his father. 
He says: “ M. de Chateaubriand was a 
tall, spare man ; his nose ‘was aquiline, 
his lips were thin and pale, his eyes 
deepset, small, and of a bluish or sea- 
green colour, like those of lions or the 
ancient Bretons. I have never seen a 
look like his. . . . A single passion ruled 
my father, a passion for his name. His 
habitual condition was a_ profound 


melancholy which increased with ad- 
vancing age, and a silence only broken 


by outbursts of temper. . . . What one 
felt on seeing him was fear.” The mother 
of Chateaubriand, on the contrary, was 
a lively little woman, fond of society and 
ardently religious. From her he no 
doubt inherited his religious sentiment, 
as from his father came his pride and 
melancholy. 

Francois-René was the last born of 
a family of ten. Far from being spoilt, 
as often happens to the youngest child, 
he was much neglected in his youth, and 
his harsh upbringing intensified the dis- 
position to melancholy which he natur- 
ally possessed. His early years were 
spent in rough gambols on the beach 
with the town children of Saint- 
Malo. He grew up amid the sound 
of the waves and in that atmosphere 
of simple and passionate religious faith 
which pervades Brittany, then and 
now the most devoutly Catholic of the 
provinces of France. His parents in- 
tended him for the navy, and at the age 
of ten he was sent to school at Dol. He 
showed there a distinct talent for mathe- 
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matics and for languages, and his high 
spirits made him a leader among his 
schoolfellows. After leaving Dol he 
spent two years at the college of Rennes, 
and his parents then sent him to Brest as 
a naval cadet. There was a long delay 
in the obtaining of his commission, and 
the young aspirant, who had grown tired 
of waiting and who also dreaded the 
discipline of the navy, suddenly ran away 
from Brest and turned up at the family 
seat of Combourg. To excuse his 
escapade and to gain time he expressed 
a desire to enter the priesthood. His 
mother was only too delighted at this, 
and Frangois-René was sent to finish his 
studies at Dinan, He profited by the 
liberty he enjoyed there, made more 
and more frequent appearances at home, 
and finally left the college altogether and 
for two years remained at Combourg. 
These two years spent at an impression- 
able age in the old feudal castle, a vast 
and sombre building of the Middle Ages, 
shut in from the world by woods and 
marshes, left—there is no doubt—deep 
traces in his character. Naturally 
hypersensitive and egotistical, he was 
further driven into himself by solitude 
and by the gloom of his surroundings, 
and it is no wonder that his prevailing 
characteristics became pride, self-absorp- 
tion and sentimental melancholy. The 
only person of whom he saw much at 
Combourg was his sister Lucille. To- 
gether they roamed the woods ; together 
they felt the first inspiration of the Muses 
and found an outlet for their thoughts 
and feelings in literary composition. At 
Combourg Chateaubriand had strange 
visions of an imaginary being, in whom 
were combined and idealised the charms 
of all the fair women whom he had seen, 
or of whom he had read in books. He 
would spend whole nights out-of-doors in 
hypochondriacal fancies, and his ideal 
woman would tempt him to suicide on 
the borders of apool. The result of these 
unhealthy fancies and of his erratic life 
was a serious illness. On his recovery 
his parents insisted that he should choose 
a profession, As he did not feel himself 
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(After the portrait by Girodet now in the Gallery at St Ma’o.) 


called to the Church a commision in the 
army was procured for him by his 
brother, and he left Combourg for Paris. 

As a cadet of a noble house he was 
presented to Louis XVI., and from 1787 
to 1789 was a good deal in Paris, mixed in 
literary society and saw the taking of the 
Bastille and the first stages of the Revolu- 
tion. In 1790 the flame of disaffection 
spread to the soldiers of his regiment 
and they mutinied, the officers for the 
most part emigrating across the frontier. 
Chateaubriand gave up the thought of a 
military career, and determined to gratify 
his passion for travel by a journey to 
America, with a romantic project for 
the discovery of the North-West 
Passage. On reaching America he was 
fortunate enough to obtain an interview 
with George Washington, of whom he 
writes: “There is a virtue in the look 
of a great man. I felt myself warmed 
and refreshed by it during the rest of my 
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life.’ However, he .ob- 
tained no help towards the 
accomplishment of his 
scheme, and soon had to 
abandon it. But though he 
failed to discover the North- 
West Passage he found in 
his American journey what 
was of the utmost import- 
ance to his literary career, a 
new world to inspire him— 
new scenery, new colouring 
and new races. It was the 
impressions received amid 
the primeval forests of what 
is now the United States 
which gave him the material 
for “ Atala,” the first work 
to bring him fame. 

While at a remote settle- 
ment in the backwoods 
Chateaubriand read in an 
English newspaper of the 
flight of Louis XVI. and his 
arrest at Varennes. He 
thought himself bound in 
honour to defend the royal 
flag, and on December 10, 
1791, he sailed for France. 
He reached his native land ina penniless 
state, and to procure enough money for 
him to join the royal forces his relations 
arranged that he should wed a girl of 
seventeen, Mdlle. Céleste Buisson de la 
Vigne. It was entirely a mariage de conven- 
ance and scant love went to its making, but 
the five or six thousand francs which his 
wife brought him enabled Chateaubriand 
to start for the frontier. After some 
months of a tedious campaign in Belgium, 
in which he took part without enthusiasm 
and merely from a sense of duty, Chateau- 
briand was wounded at the siege of 
Thionville. Suffering from fever and 
dysentery he was discharged and with 
the help of a crutch tried to make his way 
to Ostend. He reached Brussels in a 
miserable condition, but there fortunately 
met his brother who lent him twenty- 
five Jouis, and put him in lodgings where 
he was decently looked after. As soonas 
he could drag himself along he went by 
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Ostend to Jersey where his uncle was 
living. In January, 1793, came news of 
the execution of Louis XVI. Soon after 
this he made up his mind to abandon 
the sword for the pen, and crossed to 
England. 

Arrived in London he took up his 
quarters in a- garret in Holborn, and 
managed with difficulty to support him- 
self by working in the daytime at 
translations, while at night he toiled at 
his “ Essai sur les Révolutions Anciennes 
et Modernes.” This, Chateaubriand’s 
first published work, 
appeared in 1797. 

It is a bitter and 
pessimistic book, 
and it bears the im- 
press of the suffer- 
ings and privations 
to which its author 
was exposed at the 
time of writing. In 
it he appears as a 
mediator in politics 
between Royalist 
and Revolutionary 
ideas and a sceptic 
in religion. His 
religious views were 
soon, however, to 
undergo a change. 
In 1798 his mother 
died, and this event 
made—so he tells 
us—a deep impres- 
sion on him. He 
returned to Chris- 
tianity, and “J’ai 
pleuré et j’ai cru” 
is the description 
he gives of the 
spiritual process 
which led to his 
conversion. To 
atone for the im- 
piety of the “ Essai 
sur les Révolu- 
tions” he deter- 
mined to write 
another book in de- 
fence of the faith, 
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and the “Génie du Christianisme ” was 
begun. The work took him four years to 
write, and before its completion events 
happened which had an important bear- 
ing on his fortunes. ‘Order was restored 
in France and the exiles began to return. 
In 1800 Chateaubriand left London for 
Paris. There, in the salon of Mme. de 
Beaumont, to whom he was introduced 
by his friend Fontanes, he met with 
some of the leading spirits of the day 
—among them Mme. de Stael—and 


his genius and good looks soon made 
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him the centre of a circle of admiring 
friends. 

In 1801 he published “ Atala.” This 
story, which is an episode from the im- 
mense prose-poem “ The Natchez” (not 
published as a whole till 1826), is the tale 
of the tragic love of two Indians in the 
forests of North America. It abounds 
in exquisite and brilliantly coloured 
pictures of the virgin West and in glow- 
ing love-scenes. It fairly took Paris by 
storm, revealing as it did a new world 
of beauty and passion, and new possi- 
bilities of style in the French language. 
Something of the same kind is indeed 
to be found in the works of Bernadin de 
Saint-Pierre, but Chateaubriand’s genius 
carried him far beyond his predecessor. 

The “ Génie du Christianisme” was 
meanwhile nearing completion, and on 
April 14, 1802, it was given to the public. 
The moment of its appearance was 
opportune indeed. Four days later the 
Concordat between Napoleon and the 
Pope, by which religion was restored to 
the State, was proclaimed. The French 
nation as a whole had passed through 
much the same evolution as Chateau- 
briand. A reaction had set in against the 
scepticism of the eighteenth century, and 
there was in the minds of men a general 
disposition to return to the old faith. 
Christianity was, however, still suffering 
from*the contempt which had been 
thrown on it during the philosophe era. 
To quote the words of the introduction 
to the “Génie” “the world had been 
seduced into believing that Christianity 
was a religion born of barbarism, absurd 
in its dogmas, ridiculous in its ceremonies, 
hostile to art and literature, to reason and 
to beauty ; a religion whose effect had 
been only to shed blood, to enslave man- 
kind, and to prevent the happiness and 
the enlightenment of the human race.” 
The object of the book was “ to prove, on 
the contrary, that of all religions which 
have ever existed, the Christian religion 
is the most poetical, the most human, the 
most favourable to liberty, art and 
literature . . . that there is nothing more 
divine than its morality, nothing more 
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beautifut and august than its dogmas, its 
doctrine and its worship ; that it gives 

. vigour to thought and offers noble 
forms to the writer and perfect models 
to the artist . . . in a word to appeal to 
all the enchantments of the imagination 
and all the interests of the heart in favour 
of that same religion against which they 
had been turned.” In this endeavour 
Chateaubriand succeeded to a wonderful 
degree. His book cannot indeed be 
called a profound or satisfactory defence 
of Christianity from a philosophical point 
of view, and his religious principles are 
based rather on esthetic admiration 
than on deep moral convictions. The 
work is, however, written in a style of 
singular brilliancy, and its picturesque 
and pathetic images were just what was 
needed to awaken the _ slumbering 
religious instincts in people’s minds 
and to give them a definite direction. 
It had immense influence in reviving 
religious feeling in France, but, more 
than this, it pointed out a new field for 
literature. It pointed away from the 
formal classicalism then in vogue and 
led men to seek inspiration for their art 
in nature and in real emotion, in the 
Bible and in the Middle Ages. 

We should add that “ Atala,” of which 
we have already spoken, and “René,” 
another episode from “The Natchez,” 
were incorporated in the “Génie du 
Christianisme ” and contributed much 
towards the success of the work. 
“René” is a masterly picture of the 
character of a young man suffering from 
the sentimental melancholy and ennui 
known as the maladie du siécle, much 
of the misery attributed to René being 
—there is no doubt—drawn from the 
author’s own personal experience. This 
pitiful tale expressed only too well the 
ailments of many minds of the period, 
and it gave rise to a long train of books 
of sentimental pessimism among which 
must be numbered Byron’s “Childe 
Harold” and “Manfred.” All the 
features of the typical Byronic hero may 
in fact be found in Chateaubriand’s René. 

The “ Génie du Christianisme ” had an 
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immense success, and Chateaubriand 
became the favourite of society and of 
the clergy. He soon began to entertain 
political ambitions. The “Génie” suited 
well Napoleon’s plans, and when its 
second edition was dedicated to him he 
promptly rewarded the author with the 
Secretaryship to the French Embassy in 
Rome. After a short time in Rome, 
Chateaubriand was appointed Minister in 
the Valais. Soon after his appointment, 
however, he heard 
of the execution of 
the Duc d’Eng- 
hien, the heir of 
the Condé family. 
He at once re- 
signed his .post, 
and by so doing 
forfeited his hopes 
of political distinc- 
tion under Na- 
poleon. Returning 
into private life he 
worked at “The 
Martyrs,” a great 
prose-epic re- 
counting the 
struggle between 
paganism and 
Christianity in the 
days of Diocletian. 
To gain colour and 
impressions for 
this work he made, 
in 1806, a journey 
to the East, visit- 
ing Greece and 
Palestine and re- 
turning by way of 
Spain. “The Martyrs,” which was pub- 
lished in 1809, has received a large 
amount of adverse criticism, but while 
there is much in it which nowadays 
seems false and extravagant, and much 
which is merely insipid, it is generally 
admitted to contain some of its author’s 
finest writing. In it Chateaubriand shows 
a remarkable power of individualising 
historical epochs, for, as M. Brunetiére 
says, ‘‘ Whatever may be the measure of 
absolute truth offered by his Franks, his 
No. 228. September, 1902, 
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Gauls, his Romans and his Greeks—and 
the point is open owing to the advance 
in accuracy of modern research—they do 
not resemble one another—a _ circum- 
stance which distinguishes them from 
the Greeks and Romans of pseudo-classic 
tragedy.” It may be mentioned that it 
was“ The Martyrs” which first awakened 
Augustin Thierry to the sense of his 
historical vocation. 

Many critics prefer to “ The Martyrs” 
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the “Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jerusalem,” 


which was published in 1811. Chateau- 
briand describes in it the impressions of 
his Eastern pilgrimage in a crisp, clear 
style, very different from the elaborate 
rhetoric of the earlier work. 

Soon after the publication of the 
“ Ttinéraire ’ Chateaubriand was elected 
a member of the Academy. Napoleon 
favoured his election, but when the 
speech which Chateaubriand intended 
to pronounce on his admission was 
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submitted to him, it failed to meet with 
his approval. The writer refuscd to 
alter it, a complete breach ensued, and 
from that time forward Chateaubriand 
was an _ irreconcileable enemy to 
Napoleon. 

In 1814 he published the pamphlet 
“De Bonaparte et des Bourbons,” in 
which the Empire was violently attacked 
and the ancient monarchy pointed to as 
the refuge of distressed Frarce. The 
book had a great effect on public opinion, 
and Louis XVIII. told its author that it 
had done more for his cause than an 
army. 

With “ De Bonaparte et des Bourbons” 
begins the period of Chateaubriand’s life 
when he mut be looked upon rather as 
a politician than a writer. Under the 
Restoration Monarchy he was made a 
peer, held divers offices and embassies— 
among other things he was French 
Ambassador in London—and was largely 
responsible for the invasion of Spain in 
1823. Space forbids us to dwell at 
length on his political career, which was 
not a particularly successful one. While 
firmly attached to the Bourbon monarchy 
he preserved a good deal of liberalism, 
and his attempts to reconcile two 
opposite principles often led him into 
inconsistency. His pride, too, made him 
an awkward man to get on with, and 
a dangerous political associate. Some- 
thing of his inconsistency in politics is 
expressed in his own words: “I ama 
Bourbonist by honour, a Royalist by 
reason and conviction, and a republican 
by taste and character.” 

When in 1830 the Bourbon dynasty 
fell, and was replaced by the “ July 
Monarchy” with Louis Philippe as king, 
Chateaubriand at once gave up his 
peerage and his pension, and retired 
into private life. This self-sacrificing 
step was characteristic of the man— 
ever a faithful, if not a wise, servant 
of the cause to which he believed himself 
bound in honour. 

The later years of Chateaubriand’s life 
were years of gloomy dejection, and 
incurable ennui. His worldly prosperity 
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was over with the fall of the Bourbons, 
and though homage was paid to h’s 
genius on all sides, he felt that in 
literature, too, his best days were past, 
and that men were turning from the 
setting to the rising sun. The romantic 
movement which Chateaubriand had 
done so much to bring about was now 
at its height, and the old man felt that 
he was somewhat eclipsed by his illus- 
trious progeny. His chief interest after 
his retirement from politics was the 
“ Mémoires d’Outretombe,” the immense 
autobiography which he intended to be 
published after his death, and which 
was to come as a voice from the grave 
and fix for ever in the minds of men his 
achievements and the lineaments of his 
character. 

The work was begun as early as 1811, 
and Chateaubriand was engaged upon 
it for thirty years. It has four chief 
divisions. The first, which was written 
between 1811 and 1822, deals with the 
writer’s youth, and closes with the year 
1800. The second embraces more 
especially his literary period, reaching 
from 1800 to 1814. In the third division, 
which extends from 1811 to 1830, is 
narrated his political career, while the 
fourth ‘describes the events which 
followed the Revolution of 1830. 

The “Mémoires d’Outretombe” are 
by many critics considered to be 
Chateaubriand’s masterpiece, and they 
certainly have more human _ interest 
than any of his other works. His 
master passion was egotism, and he is 
at his best when writing about himself. 
The memoirs give us a_ wonderful 
portrait of the man and his profoundly 
interesting though hardly lovable cha- 
racter. They abound also in vivid and 
incisive sketches of the many remarkable 
people with whom Chateaubriand was 
brought into contact, and form an 
excellent portrait gallery of the period. 
In description of nature the author shows 
himself here, as elsewhere, a master, and 
there are many passages of the utmost 
poetic beauty. The greatest defect of the 
book is its vanity. Chateaubriand seems 
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IN THE SALON OF MME. RECAMIER. 


incapable of viewing anything except 


in connection with himself. The whole 
course of history is made to revolve 
around him, and many a chapter closes 
with such questions as : What of France, 
or the world, or the Bourbons, if instead 


of being in London at the time I had 
been in America? In spite of its faults, 
however, the work will continue to 
be read as a brilliant delineation of a 
most remarkable personality and of an 


eventful period in the history of Europe. 
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Chateaubriand saw the old world 
dissolve in the conflagration of the 
Revolution, and a new world arise amid 
its social convulsions and the shocks of 
Napoleon’s wars. Of ardent temperament 
he passed through every passion of the 
heart and the brain, and felt the power- 
lessness of the world to satisfy the long- 
ings of the soul. 

The brightest spot in Chateaubriand’s 
old age is his friendship with Mme. 
Récamier. Once the leader of fashion- 
able society and the cynosute of all eyes, 
this beautiful and gifted woman had 
fallen into comparative poverty, and 
since 1814 had been living at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, a convent in Paris 
where ladies of slender means were re- 
ceived as lodgers. Thither Chateaubriand 
daily repaired for many years of his life, 
and round him and Mme. Récamier 
gathered a brilliant circle of literary 
visitors. It was in the salon of Mme. 


Récamier that Lamartine read his first 
“ Meditations,” and the rising genius of 
young Victor Hugo was saluted by 


Chateaubriand, who bestowed on him 
the title of “enfant sublime.” Among 
the visitors of later years were the 
historian Augustin Thierry, the critic 
Sainte-Beuve, and the novelist Prosper 
Merrimée. 
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In 1834 took place before a select 
gathering in Mme. Récamier’s salon the 
famous readings of the ‘“ Mémoires 
d’Outretombe.” Fifteen people, includ- 
Chateaubriand and Mme. Récamier, 
were present, and the readings went on 
every afternoon for a fortnight. The 
memoirs made a great impression on 
those who heard them, and interesting 
descriptions of the scene have been left 
by some of these. 

In his old age Chateaubriand drew 
closer to his wife whom he had some- 
what neglected in his earlier days. Mme. 
de Chateaubriand was a woman of 
considerable gifts and of deep piety, and 
she showed a noble devotion towards a 
not over attentive husband. Chateau- 
briand felt that he had received from her 
more than he had given, and he speaks 
of her in his memoirs with gratitude and 
respect. 

Mme. de Chateaubriand died in 1847, 
and her husband did not long survive 
her. He passed away on July 4, 1848, 
and lies buried on the rocky island of 
Grand-Bé, near Saint-Malo, in a tomb 
hewn out of the granite. Around him 
roars the sea within hearing of whose 
waves he was born and bred, that sea 
which is a fit type of the restlessness and 
turmoil of his ever-unsatisfied heart. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE LAL BAZAAR 











WAS lounging lazily on the prome- 

nade at the old “ Fort” bandstand 
one afternoon, listening to the music and 
absorbing, together with my Trinchino- 
poly, the wondrous wealth of form and 
colour that makes this particular pro- 
menade, at bandtime, a picture so 
charming, so vital and withal so bizarre 
as to place it far ahead of anything the 
Occident can produce. . What other 


driveway of the world can boast such 
a decorative setting of sea and headland, 
of tall, windy palms that mass the back- 


ground, broken here and there with 
views of distant green, of low, graceful 
buildings with pillared logias wreathed 
in trailing vines—a fitting stage indeed 
for such a pageant ? 

Seenow! There goes a Rajput prince, 
the syces clearing the way for his silver- 
harnessed horses; and, galloping in 
a crescent behind his carriage, come 
grim-faced Indian lancers — soldiers 
every man of them, with their neat 
karkee uniforms, gold-fringed. turbans 
and clanking tulwars, their scarlet pen- 
nons fluttering from the tips of their 
lances adding another splash to the riot 
of colour. And the haughty looking 
gentleman on the long-tailed horse is an 
Arab sheik, and that striped yellow shawl 
is the famous “ kafeeya ” of his race. 

Then comes a man in English-cut 
clothes, wearing a white turban and 
driving tandem from the top of a high 
two-wheeler —the Rajah of Nagpore. 
And the fat man in the elegant victoria, 
who looks like a Jew, is the great Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejiboy himself —the most 


important Parsee of them all. And so 
on through the whole motley throng, 
carriage loads of silk-clad Parsee ladies, 
gazing out of their great languid eyes 
with just a touch of scorn at “ hoi-polloi.” 
Mussulman and Hindoo merchants, 
black-mitred Parsee students, wandering, 
book in hand; and. now and again a 
merry crowd of dusky girls go laughing 
past in the brightly painted bullock 
gharrie, garlands of jasmine crowning 
the girls and beasts alike. 

And the warm glow of the setting sun 
touches it all to crimson and gold and 
falls aslant on the swaying palms which 
bend to the breeze that fans them with 
a loverlike caress. And by and by the 
sun changes from gold to red, grows 
misty, hangs awhile, then sinks—a fiery 
ball below the quivering rim of the 
Arabian Gulf. And as it sinks it seems 
to draw our hearts, and we turn our eyes 
and watch it go in silence. 

I turned to go with the rest and was 
just crossing the drive when a horse, the 
leader of a tandem, was pulled up so 
suddenly at my shoulder that I sprang 
aside in some fright, and was just 
swearing at the driver when a syce ran 
round and collared the prancing leader, 
at the same time grinning and salaaming 
at me, while a voice called from the 
cart: “Hullo, Jack! Jump up, quick, 
old man ; thebrutes won’t stand. There, 
that’s right! Let her go, Sarki!” and 
before I had time to realise it I was 
being tooled back through the city by 
the prettiest whip in the whole Presi- 
dency—Aga Mirza. 
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“Well, and how is the Hakheem 
Sahib? Here, throw that evil weed 
away and smoke a decent cigar, like a 
Christian.” 

“The Hakheem Sahib is certainly 
none the better for being pawed by that 
horse of yours, and as for the cigar 
Here, where are we going, anyway? 
This isn’t Byculla !” 

“No, thank the gods, it’s not exactly 
Byculla, close as it is; but it soon will 
be Malabar Hill—short cut, you see ; 
and Hakheem Sahib, whither I go thou 
goest also, or I'll know the reason why. 
No ; jesting apart, I’ve been chasing you 
all the afternoon. Went to the hospital, 
and Phipps said you had gone to the 
Fort ; went to the Fort and nearly got 
arrested for reckless driving—all for the 
pleasure of having your company at 
dinner to-night.” 

“ But ” I began to expostulate. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he interrupted 
airily, “I fixed Phipps—good fellow, 
Phipps! He’ll watch out if the Surgeon- 


General turns up, and swear it’s cholera 


morbus.” 

So I held my peace, the more resig- 
nedly, perhaps, because I knew just 
what a delicious little dinner was in 
store for me. I had not seen Mirza 
since his return from Europe, and was 
eager to have a good long evening with 
him—it was always so well worth while. 
We turned into the compound at length 
and were welcomed by the dogs before 
we were half-way to the house. Abdulla, 
the fat Mahometan butler, was at the 
door, and ten minutes later we were 
discussing our venison. 

I had not attempted to question 
Mirza as to his sudden and overpowering 
desire for my company. I knew him 
too well, and sat stolidly puffing at my 
cigar and drinking the excellent coffee 
that Abdulla kept supplying. The dinner 
had been after my own heart, the wine 
just cool enough, and my favourite brand 
too. So, in an attitude of quiet con- 
tent, I smoked on, lazily waiting for 
my host to spring his little petard ; but 
when he did so I confess I was con- 
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siderably astonished—it came so sud- 
denly. 

““ What’s catalepsy, Doc ?” 

“Catalepsy! How the devil do I 
know?” 

“Oh, excuse me, old man; I could 
hardly expect it, you know; but I 
thought it might be in your line.” 

‘““What d’ye want to know for, any- 
way? Feel the symptoms of attack 
coming on?” : 

“Don’t be an idiot, Jack. Tell me 
what you know about it. Have you 
seen many cases in your work ?” 

“Sixty or seventy, I suppose: But 
nervous diseases are always difficult to 
explain to a layman, even if one under- 
stands them oneself. You can’t demon- 
strate catalepsy like a cold in the head, 
you know. But, to put it roughly, it’s 
an affection of the nervous system closely 
allied to hysteria, which manifests itself 
only in peculiarly organised subjects. 
So far it is comparatively easy sailing, 
but there are complications that baffle 
the best of us.” 

“ For instance ?” 

“Well, the subject is liable to go into 
a state of trance where there is an un- 
doubted exaltation of the mental faculties, 
and in some cases there are well-marked 
phenomena which are simply inexplic- 
able from any rational basis.” 

“You’ve undoubtedly seen some of 
the miracle workers of this place. Does 
this same catalepsy explain their power ~ 
too?” 

“To save my life, I can’t say. I 
examined a fakir once, and would have 
staked my reputation that he was dead. 
I gave him an electric shock that would 
have stirred him even had he been dead ; 
yet ten minutes later, when I had got 
quite through with him, he came twisting 
and shivering back to life, and after some 
weak movements he got his strength 
again, and, wrapping his few filthy rags 
about him, he stalked away with the 
dignity of a lord of creation. No, I 
don’t attempt to diagnose such cases as 
that.” 

“So! Well, I want you to come with 
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The wondrous wealth of form and colour that makes this particular promenade so charming 
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me and visit a subject, as you call ’em, 
to-night. There’s a woman, a foreigner 
—Egyptian, I think—in the Lal Bazaar. 
She sent me a message—a strange one— 
to the effect that a dead fakir was crying 
to me for vengeance, and that if I would 
go to her she would call him out from 
the shadows—whatever that may mean 
—and let him explain himself. Of 
course, you know how all these rascals 
look on me as a kind of protector ; also 
that to some extent I acknowledge the 
claim, finding their services extremely 
useful on occasions. Now, to one of 
these fellows—a man I felt sure of—I 
intrusted a commission—a most delicate 
and important one. He was to carry to 
an agent of mine in Lahore a small 
signet ring and receive from him a 
package for me. I will not trouble to 
tell you the contents of the package, but 
will only say that they were absolutely 
valueless to any one except myself ; that 
is,” he added, suddenly, frowning, as if 
the thought were new and unpleasantly 
suggestive, “unless—unless——” He 
did not finish the sentence ; but, rising 
hastily, passed in through the French 
windows to his sitting-room. 

He was away perhaps ten minutes, 
and when he returned his face was still 
dark and troubled. “ Anything wrong ?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell. I had 
some papers in a certain drawer. They 
are still there, and it may be all right. 
The drawer was secret, and the men of 
my house are my friends. Still, I could 
have sworn they were placed in a diffe- 
rent order. Well,” he added, “ they are 
there, anyway, and that’s the principal 
thing at present. I’ll satisfy myself 
about them later.” 

After a while he took up his story 
again. “As I was saying, I sent this 
man to Lahore. The express leaves at 
midnight, and he should have reported 
there late the second day after. Yet 
this is the sixth day, and nothing has 
been seen of him. Of course, I have 
wired my agents, and men are on the 
watch at a hundred city gates while 
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they peddle their wares, but so far with 
no result. Now you see the significance 
of this Egyptian’s message, which came 
this morning. Under any other con- 
ditions I should have declined to go, 
and, indeed, had almost done so, when 
I remembered that Slape had told me 
about a year ago that you were pok- 
ing into somnambulism and things. So 
I changed my mind and determined 
to go, anyway, if I could get you 
along.” 

“ Of course I’ll go willingly, though I 
don’t see what earthly use I'll be,” I 
added, doubtfully. 

“Well, I don’t know; but perhaps 
you may be able to tell if the thing is 
genuine or not. You see, I don’t know 
anything about these things, despite my 
father’s blood.” 

“ All right, old man, I'll go,” said I. 
Then added, “ You say the matter is of 
great importance ?” for I was curious at 
seeing him so disturbed. 

“Importance!” he echoed. “If 
ever they get the combination of my 
Lahore package and the papers in my 
desk at Materdas I might as well go 
and hang myself at once! I have some 
very dear friends in that city, as you 
know.” 

And then he sat brooding. And I, 
remembering the story of his mother’s 
tragic end and the mystery of his life, 
held my peace. 

It was dark as we set out, and one 
of Mirza’s men preceded us with a 
lantern till we reached the brighter 
ways of the bazaar, where we dismissed 
him. 

The Lal Bazaar is not the easiest place 
to traverse, even in the daylight; its 
narrow, tortuous streets lead as often 
as not to an impassable mud wall, or 
possibly end abruptly in a cow-shed. 
Huge rats scurry about the dark alleys 
with a peculiar guttural snarl; great 
black shapes rise from the earth at 
your feet and stumble clumsily away, 
their bells alone proclaiming them to 
be ~the familiar buffalo. Mirza, how- 
ever, threaded his way through the 
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Following her outstretched hand, we saw the crystal changing from rose to opal. 


darkest alleys quickly and _ easily, 
while I stumbled along close behind 
him. 

At last we came to a high, blank wall, 


and some thirty feet along it to a closed 


door. Mirza rapped twice, then thrice 
in rapid succession, and almost imme- 
diately the door swung in and we 
entered a narrow passage or alley, for 
I saw the stars shining far above us. 
There was the usual bracket, with its oil 
cup and little burning wick, the light 
from which was making a futile struggle 
with the darkness. We stood waiting a 
moment, then a window opened in the 
wall above us and a woman—a negress 
—looked out and demanded our busi- 
ness. Mirza replied to her in some 
jargon that I did not understand. She 
drew back, closing the window after 
her, and we waited again till a light 
appeared further along the passage and 
the woman beckoned us forward. 

We followed her up a narrow stair- 
way and into an ill-lighted room, where 
we had another wait for some few 
minutes. Then the purdah at the end 
of the room was drawn back, and once 
more the old negress beckoned us to 
enter, and dropped the curtain behind us. 


For an instant I was completely be- 
wildered, although from my trips in 
the native quarter with Mirza I should 
have been better prepared; but the 
whole of our little adventure had been 
so sordid and seemed to lie in such 
utterly mean places that my surprise 
was excusable. The light fell softly 
from several perfumed lamps — so 
softly that it seemed to tint rather 
than light, suggest rather than make 
plain the furnishing of the room we 
entered. 

Our feet sank in the rugs that strewed 
the floor,and we both paused a moment in 
genuine admiration of the artistic effect 
of the room. The rare old tapestries, 
with their rich wine tints; the great 
Egyptian vases and curious carvings ; 
the glowing censer, half-hidden in a 
perfumed cloud ; the divans with their 
royal trappings ; and last, and perhaps 
most wonderful, the great crystal that 
stood on its carved ‘pedestal in the 
centre of the room and seemed to pulse 
and beat with a vital, rosy flame. As 
we stood, a dog—a shaggy wolfhound— 
came stretching lazily across the rugs to 
us, and, after a few investigating sniffs, 
turned back again; and as our eyes 
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followed him we saw a movement 
among the pillows of a divan. Two 
naked arms were stretched out lazily, 
there was a yawn, and then a laughing 
voice bid us welcome. 

I have often tried to describe Narda, 
but I always fail. I can shut my eyes 
and she rises up out of the past, clear 
and distinct. I can remember the tones 
of her voice, the subtle perfume of her 
hair, the details of her garb, from the 
coiled snake that held her hair to the 
gold fillet that bound her sandals; but 
when I try to picture the woman herself 
she seems to draw away and mock me, 
and then I forget my task and find 
myself looking into the half-closed eyes 
as I used to look in bygone days, and 
wondering, as I used to wonder, if they 
really had a hidden meaning, and, if so, 
what it was. And then I wake and 
stretch and yawn exactly as I used to 
do, and half expect to hear her mocking 
laugh that taunted me with yielding to 
her spell of sleep. But no! This is 
not Egypt or Bombay—just London, 
and a part of it called Holborn— 
christened “High,” and the fire and 
my pipe are cold and dead, and the set 
furniture seems to grow stiffer still as 
my lips linger a moment fondly over her 
name. 

Mirza advanced and stood talking 
with her, while I stood, staring rudely, 
I’m afraid, till he introduced me, and 
then she said, “ Yes, I expected him, 
and you could not have come without 
him.” And when Mirza looked puzzled 
she added, “ Not only that, but I could 
not have sent for you till it was time for 
us to meet. I know you both, and we 
shall meet often in the future, and 
Ah! the gods are impatient. Watch 
and do not speak.” 

Turning at her words and following 
aer outstretched hand, we saw the 
crystal changing from rose to opal, then 
pulsing quickly back again ; and then it 
seemed as if a spring of flame suddenly 
shot up from its cloudy heart and poured 
over its rim in waves of molten fire. 
After a moment this ceased and the glass 


grew cloudy; then slowly out of the 
cloud a picture began to form, though 
whether it was in the crystal or in the 
air between it and us I could not tell. 
Gradually it evolved as we stood watch- 
ing, and at last grew firm and distinct, 
as sharp as a photograph, or, rather, as 
the picture of a camera obscura, and 
we both uttered an exclamation as we 
recognised a corner of Mirza’s sitting- 
room, the den that I knew almost as 
well as my own. 

The whole room was there, for in a 
distant corner I could see Jo, Mirza’s fox- 
terrier, sleeping on a cane lounge ; but it 
was in half-darkness, while the corner 
nearest us was in the full rays of a burn- 
ing lamp that stood on a bracket close 
to my friend’s desk. As we gazed the 
door opened and Abdulla entered. He 
peered uneasily around, then closed and 
locked the door and came sidling up to 
the desk, paused a moment, then opened 
it; and, after a little fumbling, drew out 
a dark, flat case; and as he didsol 
heard Mirza draw in a long breath, and 
his fingers gripped my arm till 1 came 
near screaming. 

Then the man in the picture started 
violently, and we saw Jo, the terrier, 
come growling across the room, the 
bristles on his spine showing in a 
stiff ridge. Abdulla made a motion to 
drive him away (I remembered then that 
the two had never been friends), but Jo, 
after feinting to run, sprang at the 
fellow’s sari, tearing it away, and then, 
fixing his teeth in the brown leg, began 
to tear fiercely at it. 

We could see that Abdulla was howl- 
ing with pain, although the play was all 
pantomime ; but the next moment he 
leaned over and grasped poor Jo by the 
throat. The dog made a game struggle, 
tearing and biting, but the man got him 
on the floor, and his hands and knees 
soon did the work even as we two men, 
who loved the little one, stood im- 
potently by. Then the fellow moved to 
the door with the limp little body in his 
arms. He walked with evident pain 
and haltingly, and at the door put the 
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dog down and bound his torn sari round 
the bite. 

The picture moved now for all the 

world as if a strong wind had 
ruffled it, and the next moment 
we were out in the compound, 
among the shrubbery, and there 
we saw Abdulla bury his victim 
and then creep stealthily away. 
That was all, and the next 
moment the fire came tearing 
through the crystal again, as 
though anxious to burn away 
the memory of a foul deed. 

Mirza sank down on_ the 
lounge, with a face showing 
white and set under the tan, 
and I saw that his eyes were 
wet, while, to his lasting honour, 
he thought of his friend before 
his foe. “ Poor little Jo!” he mur- 
mured, brokenly, “ Poor little Jo!” 

Then Narda’s hand fell on _ his 
shoulder. “Would you see him once 
again, my lord?” she asked. 

“Can you do this?” he murmured 
hoarsely. 

“Wait and see !” 

She rose and walked back and forth 
several times, moving her hands grop- 
ingly, while we sat and watched her. 
Then she stopped suddenly and flung 
out her rounded arm _forbiddingly, 
muttering, “No, not you! Not yet! 
Wait!” But the next instant fell back, 
crying, “ Well, then—come !” 

I felt my spine creeping and a cold 
sweat break on my forehead as we sat 
glaring into the shadowy draperies ; and 
then just how it happened I could not 
see for my horror, but the shadows 
seemed to rise and mass themselves, 
to toss and heave and then take shape 
and form, and a man came tottering 
forth, with his hand to his throat and 
the blood oozing through. And Mirza 
sprang up with a look of awful horror 
on his face and a harsh muttering in 
his throat as the man came on. Then 
he cried hoarsely, “Ramin Dhat!” 
The man came close up and fell on 
his knees before him, making pitiful 
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efforts to speak, and for a while could 
not. 


But at last, with a great effort, he rose, 


and his voice 
came in a 
harsh, guttural 
cry, “Ven- 
geance, my 
lord ! Ven- 
geance!” and 
fell prone on 
his face at his 
master’s feet. 
Mirza stood rigid, hardly seeming to 
breathe, while I, recovering something 
of my nerve, knelt beside the form. It 


He is thrown heavily, and 
there comes the downward 


flash of a knife. 
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was twitching and jerking in a horrible 
manner, but as I touched it it rose slowly 
to its knees and pointed to the wounded 
throat and then to the stomach, making 
signs that 1 could not understand, but 
finally ceased and pointed at the crystal, 
which was working again. And there 
we saw the whole tragedy. The man 
Ramin Dhat walking down the hill, and 
following him Abdulla and another ; 
they join him and talk awhile; then 
there is a struggle. Ramin breaks and 
runs, and as he does so his hand goes to 
his mouth ; but they soon catch him ; 
he is thrown heavily, and there comes 
the downward flash of a knife, and we 
see that the arm that drives it is scarred 
to the elbow. Then the light goes out of 
the crystal once more, and we turn 
again to the man, but heis gone. How? 
When? Where? God knows, and I 
believe He only. 


We did not see poor little Jo. We 


were both too utterly sick in brain and 
body to wait, but hurried out into the 
cool night air, and I felt like shrieking, 


but Mirza strode on, grim and silent. At 
the foot of the hill he paused, and, hold- 
ing out his hand, said, “‘ Forgive me, but 
we had best part here. Good-night.” 

“But why?” I cried. “ What are you 
going to do?” 

“My duty,” he answered sternly. 
“ Good-night.” 

I was hardly likely to sleep that night, 
and, after tossing for an hour or so I 
dressed again and went across the 
garden to the hospital. The casuals’ 
ward is on the ground-floor to the right 
as you enter, and as I was passing it two 
hammels came out with a stretcher. 
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“Who is it?” I asked, raising the 
sheet. It was Ramin Dhat. 

I think somehow I must have known 
it before I saw him, as I did not even 
start, but quietly ordered the body to 
the dissecting-room, where I followed 
it. 

On inquiry I heard that the man had 
been found at the foot of the hill where 
we had seen the pictured struggle and 
brought to the hospital five or six days 
before. The wound in his throat had 
been beyond the possibility of cure, but 
he had lingered on unconscious till 
about half an hour before I had come 
in that same night, so that he was alive 
at the time of our strange encounter in 
the house in the Lal Bazaar. 

From the actions of the man in the 
picture I had formed certain suspicions 
about the lost ring, and they proved 
correct. He had swallowed the ring 
during his short dash for liberty, and 
after some little trouble, details of which 
I need not relate, I got it back for 
Mirza. 

A few weeks later two men were 
brought into the casuals’ ward, and I 
was sent for immediately. They were 
mutilated past recognition, though care 
had evidently been taken to avoid mortal 
wounds. They were in the hospital for 
fully a year before recovering. Mean- 
while all efforts of the police to discover 
their assailants were vain, the men 
themselves keeping the most obstinate 
silence. On the hospital blotter, among 
the identification marks, were a newly 
healed scar on the one man’s calf, and 
on the other man’s arm a scar reaching 
from the wrist to the elbow. 













HE glamour with which Oxford 

binds her sons to her, dear “ city 
of the dreaming spires,” is one that 
never cools or fades. The stream bears 
its yearly burden either from or to her ; 
we see her but for three or four years, 
yet the spell is stronger than that of 
school, as strong maybe as that of home. 
And why? 
The answer 
is a hard one 
to give, lying 
too deep for 
mere words. 
It is perhaps 
her beauty, 
her traditions, 
her chapels 
and her col- 
lege life. The 
eternal long- 
ing of all 
humanity to- 
wards any- 
thing of ideal 
beauty is ful- 
filled in Ox- 
ford alone 
among all our 
English 
towns. As 
Florence to 
Italy, as 
Athens to 
Greece, so is 
Oxford to our 


country. 
From her we 
go, to her we turn; witness the fierce 
yearning which Shelley ever had for 
Oxford and her beauty; witness the 
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“ToM” TOWER AND THE ST. ALDATES FRONT OF 
CHRISTCHURCH.” 








wisdom of that great mind, Hobbes, 
who came hither to end his days, with 
his books “and his twelve: pipes set 
about him” after his evening meal. 
Take up your stand on the hills of 
Hincksey, told of in Matthew Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis,” and look over the city 
spread at your feet. On calm days you 
can hear the 
boom of old 
“Tom” as he 
peals out the 
time from his 
gaunt but 
magnificent 
tower. Look 
farther and 
observe the 
loveliest spire 
in the world, 
that of St. 
Mary’s; or 
beyond, and 
notice the 
sterner lines 
of Magdalen 
tower. Shut 
in to right 
and left by 
the red- 
brickdom of 
modern days, 
the central 
space is filled 
with the trea- 
sures of Eng- 
land's archi- 
tecture. It is 
an old tale to tell of the beauty of her 
college gardens, of St. John’s, with its 
famous mint-sauce lawns and gay beds 
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decked with the flowers of every country ; 
of the calm serenity which broods upon 
New College, hemmed in behind its 
old-day walls with their rough stones 
and tiny loopholes, their ivy-clad sides 
still staunch as when they defended 
“The King!” of the yearly pas- 
toral plays in the Chinese-lantern- 
decked grounds of Worcester, with the 
primitive stage draped by Nature’s own 
green leaves and 

sighing boughs. 

The fame of Ad- 

dison’s walk, 

bordered in early 

spring with peri- 

winkle and prim- 

rose; later with 

May blossom and 

fragrant laurel, 

with deer lying in 

the meadow on 

the left, and on 

the right the field 

famed for those 


“2 « White and 
purple fritillaries, 
The grassy harvest 
of the river fields, 


the walk par ex- 
cellence for church 
parade in Eights’ 
Week, only yields 


to that of the 
gaunt tower close 
beside, on whose 
summit an in- 
teresting relic of 
sun-worship, ‘“ May-singing,” yearly 
takes place on the first day of that month. 
Then the white-robed choristers climb 
thither and usher in the summer sun 
with all the power of their beautiful 
young voices. And in the chapel below 
what a joy it is to hear the unrivalled 
singing in the beautiful service which 
knits, little though they may know it, 
the hearts of all those young fellow- 
collegians. Pleasant, too, is the green- 
fringed Cher, with the sunlight falling in 
bars on the stream through long vistas 
of interlacing boughs, the water all alive 


WEST DOOR, IFFLEY CHURCH. 


From an old Engraving. 


with gay “canaders” and punts called 
by gruesome and punning names, “ Me- 
and-(h)er,” and other like grievous atro- 
cities framed by the wily undergraduate ! 
How could a summer's afternoon be 
passed more pleasantly than by being 
punted up to Marston or even further 
on the swallow-skimmed stream; at 
other times the haunt of all too rare 
kingfishers and ouzels. Or it may please 
you to go in the 
other direction, 
below locks on 
the Isis past Iffley 
to Nuneham. And 
Iffley Church is in 
itself worth a far 
journey. The 
magnificent old 
yew and the 
church itself with 
its porches and 
its grand old 
tower—unrivalled 
among Norman 
relics—with the 
signs of the 
Zodiac carved 
above the middle 
door, and the old 
Norman dog- 
tooth work cir- 
cling round the 
lower mouldings 
of horrible grif- 
fin’s beaks. In- 
side is the famous 
black marble 
pillar supporting on one side the central 
arch, flanked by its vis-a-vis of black 
wood. And this is but one gem “where 
many do abound.” For Oxford itself 
can point to the old church of St. 
Peter’s in the East, hard by the now- 
demolished gate whereby the guild of 
“Cooks” “upon their riding-day ” once 
entered the city to hearken to the ser- 
mon preached annually for their good. 
Or, again, what tracery of design in old 
or modern art can compare for beauty 
with the famous “ fan-pillar” outside 
Christ Church hall? This single pillar, 
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ON THE “ CHER.” 


MAGDALEN TOWER FROM ADDISON’S WALK. 


From an old Pencil Sketch. 
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which supports the roofing over the 
staircase leading to the hall, branches 
out into the most delicate tendrils, and 


FAN PILLAR AND ROOF OUTSIDE CHRISTCHURCH HALL. 


to support the groining above, finer 
stems clasp its offshoots from the walls 
and help them to sustain the load. 
The whole effect is quite exquisite, there 
being no sense of an unfair balancing of 
weights such as obtrudes itself in the 
famous temple of Erechtheus at Athens; 
for in the latter, famous and certainly 
striking as it is, the Caryatides, whose 
slender necks and _ delicately-poised 
heads have to support the temple-roof- 
ing above, look incongruously over- 
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weighted. Certainly England, and 
especially Oxford, owes the famous 
cardinal a heavy debt for Christ Church, 
whose vast quad- 
rangle is only 
rivalled by its 
more famous 
compeer at Cam- 
bridge. “Tom” 
Quad, with its 
green grass and 
goldfish - haunted 
pool does indeed 
Sreathe forth the 
spirit of the place, 
a certain calm 
sanctity of learn- 
ing backed by the 
gaunt masculine 
courage of “Tom” 
himself. It is to 
the quiet of such 
places that 
thoughts yearning 
for freedom from 
care, turn and 
find the soothing 
touch they seek. 
And the charm 
thus lavished on 
her sons does not 
merely arise from 
the beauties of 
Oxford; other 
colleges are as 
fiercely loved by 
those whom they 
have harboured, 
be their archi- 
tectural beauty 
ever so poor. Balliol, the most famous 
of all colleges, a college which has nursed 
more mighty intellects than any other, 
can boast of no surpassing, nor even of 
mediocre, grandeur in her quads. But 
the spirit of a Jowett, the remembrance 
of a Temple, it is these that instil into 
the present inmates an emulous desire 
of attainment which has given her the 
place and name which she carries 
throughout the five continents. Not in 
vain also does the rough cross of four 
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paving-stones in the middle of the 
“ Broad,” or the more elaborate “ Martyrs’ 
Memorial,” tell of those who willingly 
‘followed the narrow path which their 
God and their City set. 

But Oxford need not recall serious 
matters alone. Her life is one never 
over-burdened with work ; her museums 
and her pictures, her books and her 
Burne Jones windows all present a side 
of pleasure no less than one of instruc- 
tion. The quaint old heads that front 
the Sheldonian 
Theatre, where de- 
grees are taken and 
prize poems recited, 
look across the road 
to one of the pleas- 
antest bookshops in 
the world. Isit not 
the usual and re- 
cognised afternoon 
haunt upon wet days 
—of which our dear . 
city gives us a plenti- 
ful annual store ; do 
not “don and don- 
key” meet, the one 
fingering some 
ponderous tome, the 
other calmly cutting 
the pages of a new 
book on sport or 
vanity? Through 
Oxford, with endless 
chatter and clatter, 
the “sweet girl 
undergraduate” (as 
some misguided per- 
son once called her) 
flits and babbles of 
her high original 
intellectual dis- 
coveries. Nay, 
grave Balliol gives 
us Sunday concerts 
which no sane per- 
son would willingly 
miss, and the theatre 
on week-days has been known to fulfil 
its duties of light amusement. June, 
too, brings round Eights’ Week, when 
No, 228. September, 1902. 
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have basked and fed in 
against the fatal day. 
by years spent in lands with half the 
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no one ever thinks of work, when the 
towpath is crowded wifh rattles, 
pistols, and shrieking maniacs, and the 
barges with all the éite of our relations, 
armed with parasols and greatly de- 
sirous of being punted about, morning 
and afternoon alike. And afterwards 
Alma Mater is never one to forget 
her grown-up children. From all parts 
they gather to their college “ gaudes,” 
and for these “ prodigals returned” are 
killed at Magdalen the fatted deer who 


NEW COLLEGE GATE AND LANE. 


innocence 


Men sundered 
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THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE FROM THE BRO 1D. 


world between, meet and sleepin the old _ they recall their youthful deeds of wrong, 
rooms, dine in the old hall, gather again and how they outran the avenging 
under the old chapel roof. Again can proctor and his “bulldog” train, cut 
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scope, a broader aim, which 
shall help to clasp motherland 
to colony and weld yet more 
firmly the bonds of a mutual 
understanding, where now the 
ties are perhaps more new 
and sentimental than really 
existent. 

But to end, lest this too 
seem an excursion in vague 
sentiment. There is this 
one among many similar loose 
tags of rhyme which float 
about the city :— 



















Prince, know well, that ’tis truth 
my rede, 

You may travel the whole world 
up and down, 

But or ever you loiter or ever 
speed, 

Find no such city as Oxford 

Town. 







Which is true, for nowhere in 
the world will you find the 
incredible mixture which is 
modern Oxford, but is yet 
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lectures and burnt “ oaks.” 
And now in these latter days 
Oxford has learnt her lesson, 
the lesscn which Ruskin sought 
to teach on the one side and 
which Mr. Rhodes has so prac- 
tically helped to enlarge on the 
other. Ruskin Hall has been 
open but for a year or two yet 
it is surely no small thing that 
poorer brethren are beginning 
to gain an education which 
cannot fail to ease many a 
load, and may gradually lead 
to a broader day when the 
university, losing nothing of its 
social excellence, may clasp in 
one band of equal comradeship 
the high with the low and the 
poor with the rich. Here, too, 
stands the bequest of Mr. 
Rhodes, whose effects lie in 
the future. Yet it cannot but 
be the forerunner of a wider 
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mellowed to a fair unity so that you 
forget to wonder. For here is a Saxon 
window gazing on the most up-to-date 
restaurant, and here a splutter- 

ing electric arc-lamp towers 

above the 

twisted pil- 


“THE HIGH,” 


THE OLD BANK. 


lars of St. Mary’s porch. Heavy fifteenth- 
century Dutch glass glows next a window 
of pale Burne-Jones tints, a frail southern 
cupola smirks impudently under the 


shadow of a massive Gothic tower, 
styles of every known kind from the 
purest and most massive Norman to Mr. 
Jackson’s latest mixture here stand side 
by side and are never lost, never made 
common by the ocean of red brick and 
stucco with which they are surrounded. 
And among them and behind them all 
is the sea of green trees and the rolling 
Berkshire hills, the slopes of 
Hincksey immortalised in 
Thyrsis, and the Scholar 
Gipsy’s own purple ridge of 
Cumner Hurst. And further 
stiliare the blue shadows of the 
Berkshire downs, with every- 
where, near and far, the silver 
tangles of Isis and Cherwell 
and a thousand backwaters. 

Of her many quaint customs, 
the Christmas boar’s-head and 
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daily trumpet call at Queen’s ; the yearly 
“beating of the bounds” with long peeled 
wands of wood ; and endless others, there 
is no need to speak. By them it is 
hers to kindle the imagination of the 
dullest and most blasé with a fire 
and a warmth of endless love, to 
which her children turn. Alma Mater 
she is in very truth, the kindly nurturer 
of youth, the pleasant remem- 
brance of middle age, and the 
hallowed shrine of life’s ending, of 
all that her sons have or might 
have been. Every year she sends 
forth her hundreds to many a dis- 
tant land ; every year she mourns 
the tale of her dead and drowned : 
yet never a one but as he dies, 
blesses the good God who let him 
see, touch, and handle, as a living 
child, the broad bosom and the 
kindly arms of a never-forgetting 
and a never-forgotten mother ; 
never a one but, amid the stifling 
plains of the Deccan, or the wild 
crags beyond Naini T4l, or by the 
pagodas of ancient Cybele, where 
the heat melts soft in the haze ; never a 
one but among the sweltering marshes, 
fever-ridden and ague-breeding, of the 
Gold Coast, or in the thirsty land that 
yearly sighs for the overflow of Nile’s 
life-bearing floods, yearns for a glimpse 
of the long white cliffs of Dover, the 
dear faces of the old home fireside, or 
the beauty of Oxford. 


FROM 


THE 
CATHEDRAL 
SPIRE. 








THE ROCK-TEMPLES OF ELLORA 


By ATHOL FORBES 


F late years, considerable light has 
been thrown upon the history of 
architecture in the East, but, strange to 
say, little attention has been paid to those 


India, not built, mind you, but cut out 
of solid rock, then we can imagine that 
his insular prejudice receive a 


shock. 


would 


The series of photographs offered 





ELLORA: TEMPLE OF KYLAS, SHOWING ROCK AND PAGODA. 


remarkable excavations known as the 
“Rock-Temples of India.” The ordi- 
nary Englishman is quite content to rave 
about Gothic architecture without a 
thought beyond it; but if he were to 
visit some of these mighty temples of 


to the reader can but faintly present 
the glory of these stupendous monu- 
ments of human skill and human faith. 
Yet they will witness to the past 
patience and genius of a race now 
subject to our rule. The grim, weird, wild 
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sculptures seem to smile at us in pitiful 
disdain as we try to fathom their mystery 
and drag into daylight the secret which 
they silently keep; and a feeling of awe 
takes possession of us as; by a gym- 
nastic effort, we turn over the pages of 
history in our mind and try to recall 
something of the life of those mighty 
spirits of the- past who have left such 
lasting memorials behind. 

The most wonderful of these excavations 
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sixth century before Christ, there com- 
menced a schism which produced the cult 
known as that of Buddha. Two hundred 
and fifty years before the Christian Era a 
powerful ruler named Asoka, supposed 
to be Sandracottus of the Greek writers, 
abjured Brahminism and made Buddhism 
the State religion. The outcome of this 
early Reformation was the birth of 


numerous sects, all owning the parent 
Brahma, but each having its peculiar rites 


ELLORA: TEMPLE OF KYLAS, DATE ABOUT I000 A.D. 


are those at Ellora, in the Native State 
of Hyderabad. In a mountain near the 
town there is a series of them, extend- 
ing to some four miles in length. 
Formerly they were believed to be of very 
great antiquity, but recent critical investi- 
gation has proved them to be of the seventh 
or eighth century of our era, and some of 
them as late as the twelfth century. As 
most people are aware, the ancient 
religion of India, which appears in the 
“Vedas,” was Brahminism; but in the 


and ceremonies. The new sects gave us 
the Buddhist architecture as illustrated 
in the photographs. At least one thousand 
of these temples are known to exist in 
different parts of India. 

The most magnificent of the Ellora 
caves are the chambers and halls of the 
one called the Kylas or Kailasa. They 
are sunk deep down in the rock, and 
occupy a space 270 ft. deep and 150 ft. 
wide. The roofs are solid rock supported 
by stout pillars richly carved with figures, 
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ELLORA: INDRA, GOD OF THE FIRMAMENT. 


proce aqedicati — a 
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ELLURA : LEFT WING OF THE INDRA SABHA. 
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representing the mythological symbols of 
Hindu worship; wherever you turn you 
are face to face with the statues of the 
various deities. ‘The principal figures are 
those of Indra, the god of the firmament, 
and his consort, Indrane. Besides these 
there are the figures of the deities and 
incarnations adored by the Jains, the 
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Edu of Ellichpur, who is said to have 
been cured of a cutaneous disorder by 
a spring near the place, and in grati- 
tude gave orders for the construction of 
this shrine. 

One cave which travellers find interest- 
ing is that known as the Visvakarma, or 
the Carpenter's Shop. It is a splendid 
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followers of Buddha and Parisnéth. The 
statues are rough, and we are astonished 
that the men who produced such temples 
should turn out such poor statuary ; 
but the reason of this may be that 
the priests held the sculptors to certain 
recognised forms, and the idea to be 
aimed at was cotrectness in picturing 
the divinities rather than grace or beauty 
of work. The one credited as the founder 
of-the Great Temple at Ellora is Rajah 


temple with a fine facade (vide Illustration), 
having a large open court in front sur- 
rounded by a corridor. Taken altogether, 
it is regarded as the most noteworthy of 
the series. The interior presents a hall 
85 ft. ro in. long by 43 ft. 2 in. wide, and 
34. ft. in height. This temple for a time 
was the centre of the worshippers of 
Buddha, and therefore one is prepared 
for the great image of Buddha which 
looks down upon us as we enter. He is 
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represented sitting, and measures 11 it. 
from the toes to the top of the head. 
This is the chief image, but he has other 
representations, which we come across at 
each turn, sometimes standing and some- 
times seated cross-legged. It is in this 
temple that we find the’celebrated philo- 
sophical formula — “‘ All things proceed 
from cause: this cause has been declared 
by the Tathagala: all things will cease 
to exist: that is what is declared by the 
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fifth century they had acquired an import- 
ance and made themselves felt as a 
religious factor of some power. Their 
two chief temples are the Indra and the 
Jagannath. They are two storeys in 
height, and extremely rich in decoration ; 
but they are deficient in what is called 
purpose-like expression in architecture. 
Their arrangement seems to be more 
the result of accident than purpose, and 
as one generally looks for some grand 
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great Sramana [ Buddha }.” 
tion has also been found in Afghanistan, 
Burma, Singhapur, Java, and it is quoted 
in the literature of Nepal, Tibet, China, 
and Ceylon. 

The two principal Jaina caves are most 
extensive, and rank second only to Kylas 


This inscrip- 


and Visvakarma. Their earliest work 
seems to be of the tenth century. The 
sect appears to have been the outcome of 
a protest against Buddhism and the mon- 
astic system. They sought to re-establish 
the overthrown Brahminism, and in the 


preconceived design, the manifest want of 
it here causes disappointment. 

Better known, because nearer to Western 
civilisation, are the caves of Elephanta, a 
small island between Bombay and the 
mainland. There we have one of these 
curious temples, 130 ft. long, 123 ft. broad, 
and 18 ft. high, supported by pillars richly 
chiselled, all cut out of the rock. The 
temple has suffered from the Portuguese, 
who have quarried the stone for purposes 
of their own, and have not hesitated at 
wanton destruction. In the centre of the 
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great nave or hall is a gigantic trimurli, 
or three-formed god—Brahma, the creator, 
in the middle, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
on one side, and Siva, the destroyer, on 
the other. The island is practically honey- 
combed with smaller excavations. A large 
stone elephant which once stood near the 
landing-place of the island gave it the 
name of Elephanta. 

To attempt to give anything like a 
detailed description of these Rock-Temples 
would require a whole magazine to do 
justice to even one of the larger halls. 
Like all Indian work, there is a vast 
amount of repetition and reduplication. 
The series of views illustrating this article 
are selected so as to give the reader a 
general idea of what is to be expected 
if he should be fortunate enough at some 
period to pay a visit to this part of our great 
Eastern possession. To a large number 
of people the history of India dates 
from the Mutiny: we do not think of 
it as being once a great nation with a 
mighty past. Or perhaps we have been 


repelled by reading some of the jargon 


served up to us by the followers of 
Madame Blavatsky and those who cultivate 
Mahatmas. But here, at Ellora, in the 
Rock-Temples, are hard facts cut out in 
solid stone, upon which we can meditate 
with advantage. 

A few words about the founder and 
the faith which inspired these wonderful 
monuments will not be out’ of place. 
Buddha—that is, “‘ The Enlightened ”— 
was the name assumed by a Brahma 


monk named Sakya-muni, from Sakya, 
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the name of his tribe, and munz, mean- 
ing ‘‘solitary.” His father was King of 
Kapilavastu. He was educated at the 
schools of Brahma, but left them and 
proclaimed himself at Benares as the 
“Buddha.” He soon made many con- 
verts, who believed in his visions ; but 
his followers at first were humble folk, 
for he refused to acknowledge “caste.” 
But before long many of the powerful 
Brahmins joined him, In a way, Buddha 
was the Martin Luther of the Reform- 
ation in India. He taught a simpler 
faith than the Brahmins, and a less com- 
plicated ritual. Perhaps we may add it was 
a very beautiful faith. His idea of charity, 
for example, is universal in its application, 
extending to all creatures, and demanding 
sometimes the greatest self - sacrifice. 
He preached that there were six funda- 
mental virtues,-to be practised by all men 
alike — namely, charity, purity, patience, 
courage, contemplation, and knowledge. 
These would, he said, ‘‘ conduct a man to 
the other shore” to Nirvana. 

There are other virtues less important, 
but still binding on the faithful. Thus, 
not only is lying forbidden, but evil 
speaking, coarseness of language, and 
even vain and frivolous talk must be 
avoided. It would be difficult to say 
where this code of life differs from the 
Christian conception; and he would be 
a bold man who dared to assert that the 
Buddha—“‘ The Enlightened” —was not in 
his time a chosen instrument of the Great 
Father of Lights, like the prophets of oid, 
with his Divine mission. 
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Close Time for Fiction. 


The publishing season cpens shortly, 
and in town you can tell a novelist 
from an ordinary man by the look 
of anxiety which he wears. Perceiving 
a critic—a critic you can tell from the 
way he scowls at the pavement as he 
walks—perceiving a critic he changes 
this look for one of assiduous interest, 
and, stopping him, inquires eagerly after 
the critic’s sciatica, the critic’s present 
wife, the critic’s children, the critic’s 
dog. He does not require answers to 
these questions, and, having fired them 
off, goes with an affectionate touch on 
the critic’s shoulder and an urgent re- 
commendation to look after himself. 
Booksellers mark down copies in Septem- 
ber, just as sportsmen mark down part- 
ridges, and writing-men receive a shock at 
railway. stations on seeing their names 
in large capitals with the comment 
below, “Slightly Soiled”! The six 
shilling volume which the reviews called 
“Undoubtedly the book of the year” is 
offered for two-and-six ; poetry is given 
away to any one who will bring an empty 
sack. One could become sad about all 
this, if it were worth while to become 
sad about anything, but the world is 
cheerful when one is taking holiday, and 
at the moment of writing it does not seem 
to matter whether books are sold or not 
—especially those by other people. 
Novelists, encountering novelists abroad, 
ask after each other’s books in a matronly 
way; indeed, the whole business is a 
good deal like motherhood, for the writer 
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who has a book coming out in the autumn 
envies the writer who has not, and the 
barren novelist thinks jealously of one 
who is expecting an addition to the 
family. 


Oh, Memory ! 


Reading a book of superfluous remin- 
iscences wherein is carefully set down 
everything that never mattered, the 
grisly thought comes to one’s mind 
that there must be folk going about at 
the present hour with no special mark 
to betray their horrid trade, who are 
snapping up trifles about those of us 
who are unimportant, with a view of 
some day giving them to the world in 
all the brazen effrontery of print. It is 
enough to make even a florid man 
change colour. The casual remark in 
irresponsible conversation will there 
appear; the mildest jest will be set 
down as a sample of brilliancy. What 
Mrs. Chatter Box thought of you when 
she sat next to you at lunch one day will 
be recorded ; some ex-President of the 
Bore Republic will say how weak your 
conversational powers seemed to him; 
the circumstance, hitherto a well-kept 
secret, that you have never had a Uni- 
versity career will be given to the world. 
Wary men anticipate the manufacturer 
of reminiscences either by writing an 
autobiography or by permitting them- 
selves to be interviewed, for thus they 
are able to proclaim themselves not as 
they really are but as they would like to 
be were they born again. Even an 
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interviewer recognises this. A man I 
know, comfortably married, was accord- 
ing the other day a half hour of personal 
adulation to a journalist for repro- 
duction in the public press. “And in 
’93,” said the celebrated person, “in 
’93 I met my wife for the first time.” 
“Ah,” remarked the journalist know- 
ingly, arresting his pencil, “you don’t 
want that mentioned.” 


“On the Old Trail.” 

I always felt when I met Bret Harte 
as one might on encountering the spirits 
of mid-Victorian giants. Yet he was 
a man who kept himself well acquainted 
with new writers, and no one could say 
the kindly word in a more encouraging 
manner ; he would discuss modern men 
quite frankly, erring if at all on the side 
of generosity. But quote Dickens in his 
presence, make casual reference to some 
remote character in one of the lesser 
known books, and he would at once drop 
the sibject he had been discussing and 
cap the quotation and extend the 
reference with great vivacity. 

In an off month, when new books are 
rare, it is.something to be able to buy his 
latest (and alas! his last), “On the Old 
Trail.” Here are short stories in perfec- 
tion. The characters are old: Mr. Jack 
Hamlin, Colonel Starbottle and other 
acquaintances appear, but every yarn 
is told ,with directness and vigour and 
at the end of each is the clever little 
touch that in the short anecdote counts 
for everything. There are thirty-nine 
volumes advertised on the page facing 
the frontispiece of the book before me, 
and for the young writer who desires 
guidance these thirty-nine articles may 
well form a religion. 


Stages on the Journey. 

The principal theatres in Paris are 
closed at the time when the British 
tourist walks up and down the shady 
side of the Boulevard des Italiens, and the 
historic incident of the London man who 
greatly desired to see the well adver- 
tised piece called Relache becomes a 
variant of the story of one who never 
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could find room on a tramcaf that 
appeared to be going to a place called 
Complet. Nothing makes one so pleased 
with London as going to a Paris theatre. 
There are points of resemblance it is 
true ; none but the principals, for in- 
stance, appear to earn enough money to 
justify them in speaking distinctly ; the 
voiceless visitor at receptions in the 
piece shows undisguised want of in- 
terest, and a desire only to ascertain 
how much money there is in the house. 
But in Paris one can nearly always find 
at some little theatre like the Gaieté, 
the old, old comic operas first produced 
in a year that man cannot remember and 
that woman definitely declines to recall. 
Thus can one see “Les Clochés de 
Corneville ” and “ Girofié-Girofla” and 
“La Fille du Tambour Major” and 
others, all patent air-restorers, and 
capable 6f making one feel as a boy 
again, recalling the nights when the 
highest. point reached by libretti was 
gained by the poet Farnie. We have 
travelled since Farnie’s day. 


Old Masters and New in Paris. 


I notice in Paris that two of Dickens’s 
novels are running serially in French 
journals—“ Oliver Twist” in Le Matin 
and “ The Tale of Two Cities ” in another 
paper. 

Conan Doyle has a serial going there, 
and Mr. George Gissing’s “ New Grub 
Street ” has been going in the Fournal 
des Débats. These be _ illuminating 
circumstances and may some day be 
counted to the French newspapers for 
righteousness, for the average story which 
they contain, with its short, ejaculatory 
sentences, scarce touches the highest 
note. Queer to taste sips of “ Oliver 
Twist ” in another language. 

“ ‘Nous sommes tous des faible créa- 
tures,’ dit M. Bumble. 

“ Mme. Corney soupira. 

“Ne soupirez pas, Madame Corney,’ 
dit M. Bumble. 

“*C’est plus fort que moi,’ dit Mme. 
Corney. Et elle poussa un nouveau 
soupir.” 
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A French Classic. 


The excuse of the sailor for knock- 
ing down a Jew near the docks at 
Liverpool for an offence which the 
race had committed nearly two thousand 
years ago does not avail me in regard 
to Balzac’s “Peau de Chagrin.” I 
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The young man Raphael who, on.the 
eve of dodging out of the world by an 
authorised exit, is presented with a piece 
of skin—“ If you possess me, you possess 
all, but your life will belong to me””—and 
who at each expressed and satisfied 
demand finds the talisman decrease in 
size, is a type in which I, for one, cannot 
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cannot urge that I only heard of it 
yesterday: I have heard of it for many 
years, and I have sometimes heard of it 
from people who were quite unable to 
find words to express their admiration 


and could only click their tongue 
amazedly, or point dumbly to the ceiling. 
I bought a copy the other evening in the 
hope that it would shorten a journey 
from Paris to Munich ; it proved, to be 
quite frank, of very little assistance. 


pretend to find interest, and his extra- 
ordinary verbosity ought to have de- 
prived him of all his best friends. After 
a sumptuous and unconvincing dinner, he 
tells a friend the story of his life. Now 
we are all liable to be talkative after 
meals, but the record of Raphael’s little 
anecdote takes a hundred pages of close 
print! Surely peoplenever were allowed 
to do these things. They are not per- 
mitted to do them now, for no book on 
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manners for men that has yet been 
written will prevent the talkative person 
from being interrupted. The character 
of Pauline is pleasantly drawn; the 
scene of the duel towards the end is 
sharp and clear, but the number of 
words in the book that could have been 
dispensed with are not to be counted 
with ease on a summer’s day. May not 
one also fairly object to the method of 
introducing a hero and for some time 
keeping back his name? I don’t want 
to know the colour of his eyes or the 
manner of his gait or the tone of his 
voice—these I can imagine—but I do 
think I have a right to be told his 
name in the course of the first two or 
three pages, for this is something that 
I cannot guess. I am sorry I read “La 
Peau de Chagrin.” It has destroyed 
another illusion. 


OPTIMI CONSVLTORES MORTVL 


New Views of an Old Religion. | 

The merry, amusing, and sentimental 
people in Mr. Henry Harland’s books will 
do more to destroy old prejudices against 
Roman Catholics than lectures by doubt- 
ful ex-monks and statements of imperfect 
nuns. “The Lady Paramount ” will make 
the world seem tothe reader happier than 
he has ever found it, and it will suggest 
possibilities in respectful adoration of the 
other sex which he has perhaps never 
reached. If the new book is something 
like “The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” and 
something like a certain short story 
in “Grey Roses,” this only means that 
Mr. Harland has discovered the thing 
he can do well, and that he is doing it 
very well indeed. I am prepared to 
read a number of books like “‘ The Lady 
Paramount” if Mr. Harland will only 
write them. 








